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MHERE has been a good deal of what the rey 1] t 

| nizing” in Congress—that is. offsetting one me Ire prope 1,to 
be taken up with another. The order of busin ed his 
fashion is about as follows: The Senate has passed the Post 
Office Appropriation Bill after a prolonged struggle over the Roach 


subsidy, and the Army Appropriation Bill atter summary rejee- 
tion of the most i 


portant sections agreed to by the House, and an 


a section of its own relating to the conve 
Neither Mr. Beck, with his 
point of order that the Brazilian subsidy was not germane to the bill: 
nor Mr. Edmunds with his, that it was new I 

fore contrary to Senate rule No. 29, was sustained; 


interesting debate on rsion 


of railroads into telegraph companies. 


vislation an 


were amend 


hot 


nents limiting the term to five instead of ten vears, and reducing 
the rate to S10 a mile instead of S80, and making the service alter- 
nate between New York and Baltimore, successiul. The bill passed 


or 


by 25 to 15. From the Army Bill was struck all that 
reorganization, and the section prohibiting the u 
at elections. Authority was given ra 

telegraph lines (not which may construct them—that was 
down by 35 to 26) to transmit messages for nt 


ents of 


se of Federal troaps 
ilroad con pal ies which have 
voted 

the Governme and 
the public at rates to be fixed by the former. 


The 
this hasty and irrelevant legislation succeeded in imposing the 


opp 
con- 
dition that the roads should first file a written acceptance of the r 

strictions and obligations to which telegraph companies are sub- 
jected by statute ; ised Mr. 
Conkling’s amendment requiring that a road should first obtain the 


but the Constitutional question ra 


by 
right of telegraphic service from the State which chartered it, was 


decided by rejecting this requirement. The final vote on the 


31 to 22. 


ection 
‘was close 
Florida. 


The House has been engaged on the Legislative Appropriation 
Bill, and the statute regulating the Southern 
abolished on Wednesday week, though opposed 
tion. 
section repealing the law providing for supervisors 
under which numerous convictions, North and have 
and are being daily made; and Mr. Garfield caused an ingenuous 


urors’ test-oath w 


as 
as legisla- 


The Republicans made a more determined stand against the 
I 


hew 


of elections, 
South, been 
excitement among the majority by declaring that they were rather 
servilely obeying the dictates of a party caucus; a just re 
the way, but Republican servility to caucuses is not altogether un- 
known. The Democrats made a great point of the economy con- 
templated—actually $200,000, with the Arrears of Pensions liabili- 
ties fresh in mind. Butler doubtless spoke the truth when he said 
that New York, and not the South, was the prize in view, 
reference to the next Presidential election. The Republicans were 
unable to carry out their intention to filibuster, and the section was 
repealed over their heads, and the bill passed, on Tuesday. In the 
intervals of the debate the House was robbed of valuable time in 
order to listen to Mr. Ewing’s reasons for taking up and passing 
the Anti-Resumption Bill with the Senate’s amendments. But it 
showed its sense of chronology if not of humor, for it killed the 
measure again by 141 to 10. An effort to table the Anti-Chinese 
Bill failed, 140 nays to 95 yeas; and the bill passed with the Senate's 
amendments. Passage over a veto appears to be impossible. On 
Monday a committee of conference was ordered on the Internal 
Revenue Bill, and the Sundry Civii Appropriation Bill was passed 
under a suspension of the rules by 181 to 79. 


buke, by 


with 





The rapid passage through both Houses of Congress of a mea- 
sure to confer upon railroad companies in the several States powers 


Its special champion was Senator Jones, of 


Nation. | 
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of ¢ oy} . >‘) ne wy che t 
ery circumstance whieh led t 
the main line within the Territory Ne 
State of Kansas Now the whole « disp 
day by the House, and ina few hours | s ( 
ment to the Army Appropriation Bill, not germane to t 
but as far as possible foreign to anv mil And 
what is still more surprising is the fact t \ ’ 
public policy has been accomplished b overwhelmin t\ 
of the Democratic votes in Congress. that party pridi 
having had its origin in resistance to Federal « ( ! 
State rights, and having hitherto fo st he 
ments with the utmost tenacity and bitt 
The Geneva Award Bill passed by the Ho has been co 
ed by the Senate Judiciary Committee. and substitute re 
the Senate. It provides for a revival of the Court of Co 


ers of Alabama Claims, repealing, however, pro m of t 
law relating to the old eourt xeluded insuranee claims unless 
the companies could show that th dl the rex ed 
their premiums, and admi reall ! elai is el : rf 
the first cliss”; direets the eourt I] li pro 
perly proved claims not ineluded in th class dire esulting 
from damage done on the high seas by ¢ “lt erul d “ 
the late rebellion, including vessels and rvoes attacked and t 
on the high seas, or pursued by them therefrom, although the lo 
or damize occurred within three moles of the shore, and w 
such claims be made by the original properiv-owner, or b 
derwriter who paid for such loss or damage, which claims shall be ¢ 
sidered as claims of the second class”: orders judgments « 

of the first class to be paid first, and that other judgmen ( 


is not money enough for all, shall be paid 


rious that the Geneva Award Fund is larger than all the legitimate 
claims upon it, the practical result of this bill, if 
that the insurers would be paid in full, and that the balane 
mney would probably be divided among the other claimants, wh 


have not, asa matter of ve of claim 


right, a shi 
ever, after paying the legitimate clair 
give away the remainder of 
in the bill, 
should not be done, except that the mon clon 
in’, to England. But England is not likely to make any dema 
for it, and her deman 

fax Award, would h 
attention. 
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In the first session of the Forty-fourth Congress an examination 


was made by a House Committee into t administration of ¢ 
secretary Robeson, and a majority report presented to the Hous« 


s of fraudulent actions and 
ol 


contail 





extravagant 


Navy Departiue 


penditures on the part the late head of 1 
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The ty d these conelusions, und presented a 
ce! ort \ resolution subsequently introduced by the 
je de adopted, referred the whole matter to the Judiciary 
Committers h instructions to report articles of impeachment 
Mr. Rob found ground for so doing, or other 


The Judiciary Committee decided that no 


f liul violation was shown, and took no further 
actiol The next step wi an investigation by the Committee 
ou N al Af » thre present Congress, covering the same 
rou he committee of the last Congress, and followed by 
a majority report containing the same accusations made by the 


additional ones. A summary of 
report of this committee appeared in Monday's de- 


Mr. Robeson bry 


former committee, with some 


and is nother attempt to exonerate 


general denials of the facts brought forward by the majority, and 
by ignorin me of their most important accusations. 
It was alleged, for instance, that although during Robeson’s ad- 
inistration there Was appropriated for the Department the enor- 
mous sum of $182,409,033, the Navy only possessed forty-three 
vessels fit for service. The minority report replies that so much 
of the one hundred and eighty-two millions went for other pur- 


poses that little was left for building ships, which is the very ker- 
nel of the charge. Notwithstanding the large appropriations and 
the sums derived from the sale of old material, there existed at 


the close of Robeson’s administration an indebtedness of over seven 
The 


with such great sums at its disposal, the 


millions of dollars for which there was no authority of law. 
minority do not explain how, 
Department was obliged to run into debt, nor is the illegality of the 
proceeding considered, nor are any reasons suggested for the poor 
condition of the Navy. There is no refutation, either, of the deti- 
nite accusations in regard to the illegal disposal of Government 
property to favorites at ruinous rates, or of the advances paid to 
contractors for work not done, or of the making of contracts and 
involving the Government in expenditures for which no appropria- 
tions had been made. Still, it must be allowed that a minority ex- 
eulpation is, as reports go, just as good as a majority inculpation, if 
the latter is not followed by any action; and that Mr. Robeson may, 
therefore, now be looked upon, according to the taste and pleasure 
of the observer, as an innocent victim of the malignant fury of par- 
tisan persecution, or as a new instance of what Mr. Charles O’Conor 
and other disgusted reformers would call “ peculation triumphant.” 





General Barlow’s experience of the results of trying to ‘see a 
fair count ” down in Florida is very ludicrous, or would be if it were 
not likely to give him and his friends some annoyance. The elder 
Chandler gave what we may call the keynote of the count to al] the 
workers on the second day after the election, before the returns were 
in, by a telegraphic announcement that Hayes was elected without 
any manner of doubt. This fair notice to the 
eounters in the doubtful States as to what was expected of them, 
or rather as to what the result of ‘a fair count” was to be. The 
despatch of * Visiting Statesmen” to the disturbed districts by 
General Grant in no way changed this impression, as they all be- 


was, of course, 


longed to the same political party, and all except General Bar- 
flow were either office holders or office-seekers. General Barlow 
seems to have been the only simple-minded one of the lot, for he 
undoubtedly went under the influence of the idea propounded in one 
of General Grant’s letters, and held by the best Republicans, that 
the Republicans were bound to see that no stain should rest on their 
candidate's title if he got the place, and bound, too, to see that he 
did not get it unless clearly entitled to it. The duty of a Republi- 
can * Visiting Statesman ’ under this theory was plain enough. He 
was to urge all that could fairly be urged on behalf of Hayes, but 
see to it also that Haves got nothing which Tilden might right- 
fully claim. But the Chandlers, Bradys, and the rest took no such 
ethereal view of the situation. Their simple duty—as they saw it 

vas to take care that their man was elected, and seeing a fair 
as Brady described it before the Potter Committee, urg- 


4 


count was, 


Nation. 


judge replied to objections by a plain statement of the case. 
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ing the Returning Board to give the Presidency to the good man, 
and assuring them that ‘the Republican party of the United Stat 
would stand by them.” 


General Barlow seems not to have understood all this, and be- 
sides presenting the Republican case in instances where he thought 
it was sound, foolishly laid down rules for the government of the 
Board which in other instances would be sure to tell against it, and 
even went so far as to counsel some of them privately to throw out 


votes which the Republicans needed. This “ advising contrary 


to our interests,” as Brady called it, was “ treachery” in their 
eves, and was not “seeing a fair count” at all. Accord 
ingly they have got together before the Potter Committee, 


and accused him of having been their ‘‘ counsel,” though with 
pay, and having committed treason against them—by ad- 
Vising the Board not to give them certain votes. Mr. William 
Kk. Chandler made this charge before the Committee with his aceus- 
tomed brass, and it was called by one of the Republican members 
of the Committee, very appropriately, ‘‘improving the oceasion.” 
The idea of giving testimony in any political matter, for any other 


out 


purpose than ‘improving the occasion,” is something which pro 
bably never entered Chandler’s head. We presume the occurrence 
will be a warning to General Barlow to be more particular about the 
company he keeps. Going to *‘see a fair count” with such moral- 
ists as Chandler was very like opening a faro-bank with John 
Morrissey for the benefit of the Home Missionary Society. 


The plan of avoiding the payment of municipal debts invented 
by the city of Memphis has received, it is to be hoped, a lasting 
check by the recent decision of Judge Baxter, of the United States 
Cireuit Court, by which the Act of the Legislature depriving the 
city ef its charter is declared invalid and a receiver appointed. The 
The 
State of Tennessee created a municipal corporation, and that cor- 
poration created debts and acquired assets. The Legislature abol- 
ished the corporation and appropriated to the State its assets. This 
act impairs the obligation of -contracts, and is a violation of the 
Constitution both of the State and of the United States. Of course 
the decision has been ill-received where it applies, and the Memphis 
Appeal remarks that ‘* perhaps in afew days even Judge Baxter 
may realize that there is a State of Tennessee, whose orders are 
superior to his, and whose sovereignty is beyond his despoiling 
touch.” This is unhappily true of the State’s fidelity to its own 
obligations. The proposition of Tennessee bondholders to com- 
promise their claims by accepting new six per cent. bonds for sixty 
per cent. of the faee-value of the old bonds and accrued interest, or 
new four per cent. bonds at par and accrued interest, has been re- 
ported on adversely by the legislative committee on finance. The 
report, which was accepted by the State Senate, recommends that 
the proposition be not farther considered by the present Legislature. 
A resolution to compromise the debt at fifty cents on the dollar, 
with four per cent. interest, was tabled by a large’ vote. Such ob- 
stinate repudiation by a people whose State tax is only one-tenth of 
one per cent. may well have its comie side. A clergyman in Nash- 
ville, who preached against it and pointed out with great modera- 
tion the dishonor and the folly of it, was censured by a vote of the 
Legislature ; but this was afterwards rescinded. 





The celebration of the anniversary of the foundation of the Johns 
Hopkins University at Baltimore on the 22d wes marked by an 
address by President White, of Cornell, who dwelt at considerable 
length on the erying need of political training and education in pub- 
lic bodies. Having been four years a member of the Senate of this 
State, he speaks from experience, and the picture he draws of the 
business of legislation as he saw it at Albany is not an encouraging 
one. He says that he has “ seen laws for the repression of crime 
discussed with an utterly inadequate knowledge of principles that 
in some otber lands have been carefully settled”; in questions re- 
lating to the taxation of four millions of people he has ‘seen the 
settled experience and simplest reasonings and conclusions of 
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thoughtful men in various nations pass for nothing”; in regard to 


pauperism he has *‘seen means taken similar to those which in 
England, over three hundred years ago, began the creation of a 
He has made and 
millions voted with no real discussion,” and has ** seen the relations 


permanently pauperized class.” “seen codes 
of edueation to industry, the problem now occupying every other 
creat nation of the earth, argued with far less care than the loca- 
tion ef a canal bridge.” This, we think, will be recognized as not 

n unfair picture of much of the legislation which goes on at Al- 
bany. ‘The important question is, Whatis the root of the difficulty, 
and how ean it be reached? Mr. White declares that he is 
vineed that it lies in the want of training among political leaders in 
“political and social science.” This he thinks colleges can sup- 
ply by insisting on close study of the “ political and social his- 
tory ” of the leading nations of the world ; political economy ; social 
science, so called, including the best theories and plans for the 
amelioration of human conditions ; 
prudence,” and of international law. 


COy- 


Few people will differ from Mr. White in thinking that these 
subjects, or at least most of them, ought to be taught by colleges ; 
but it is a curious suggestion for Mr. White, of all people, to make, 
that any instruction in them, however thorough, will have any 
direct effect in producing a class of educated political leaders. Af- 
ter Mr. White has caught his young men and instilled all this use- 
ful knowledge into them, and qualified them to be wise and thought- 
ful statesmen, two very important questions will always remain to 
be disposed of: Whether politics is a sufficiently attractive career 
to induce them to enter it, and whether, if they wish to do so, their 
acquirements will be of any use to them in securing an admittance? 
With regard to the first, the attractiveness of politics may be largely 
a matter of taste; with regard to the second, we can imagine no 
more serious obstacle to a man’s successful entrance into politics in 
this State than a careful preparation in political economy, law, and 
social science. If he is a Republican, what he needs to understand 
is the exact relations of the Administration to the Custom-house ; 
what will advance him in power and influence is an accurate know- 
ledge of the secret prejudices, friendships, social political relations 
and ambitions of half a dozen Custom-house politicians, combined 
with the capacity to use them; if he is a Democrat, the subject he 
must make himself a master of is, not jurisprudence or comparative 
legislation, but the organization of the General Committee of Tam- 
many Hall. 
years of patient effort can make a young man at home in. Mr, 
White gave his own students far better advice, if we remember 
right, a year or two since, in holding up to them as a model Mr. 
Conkling, and advising them to emulate him. 





The sales of U. S. 4 per cent. bonds have been sufficient 


during the week to enable the Treasury to notify the holders of 


$20,000,000 more U. 8. 5-20s of 1867 that they will be redeemed 
ninety days hence. This makes $250,000,000 of 6 per cents re- 
placed with 4 per cents since the beginning of the year. The buy- 
ing of the 4 per cent. bonds at the commercial centres has fallen off, 
and purchases come mostly from the country. At the Steck Ex- 


Nation. 


the “ general principles of juris- | 


These are subjects, too, of great intricacy, which only | 


change the week was marked by great speculative activity, and the | 


prices of stocks fell from 4 to 9 per cent. Money in London 
continued easy at about 3 per cent. Here the rate advanced spas- 
modieally, but did not rule above 3 per cent., although the reserve 
of the New York banks has been steadily falling in the last three 
weeks on account of payments into the Treasury for bonds taken. 
The net reserve is down to $9,212,650, against $13,633,750 a vear 
ago. Sterling exchange ruled below the specie-exporting point. 
Silver in London early in the week advanced to 50}d. per ounce, 
but fell to 493d. at the close, when the bullion value of the 412}- 
grain silver dollar was $0.8391. 





A significant stand has been made by the Reichstag against the 
Government’s pretensions to arrest its members. The occasion was 


, Suit himself. 
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a request on the part of the Prefecture of Police that the Reichstag 
would sanetion the arrest and prosecution of the well-known So- 
cialists, Fritzsche and Hasselmann. Herr Lasker declared that the 
anti-Socialist law was never intended to cover this class of prose 
cutions; that it was the duty of the two ineulpated deputies to 


obey the Emperor’s summons to the meeting of the Reichstag; and 


that it was a waste of time to ask the latter for consent to le- 
gal obstructions to the fulfilment of this duty. A resolution to 
this effect was adopted by a large majority, and the Reichs 
tag’s consent to the proposed arrests refused. The commer- 


cial treaty between Austria and Germany has been approved. 
the course of the debate on it Bismarek 


In 


renewed his protectionist 
profession of faith, and, while admitting that he had ehanged his 
views, expressed his determination to stick firmly to his present 
convictions. The newspapers are plied with addresses, chietly 
from agriculturists, approving Bismarck’s position; and the Na 
tional Liberals, who are divided on the question of the tariff, dread 
the effect of a dissolution on their existence asa party. The new 
Administration in France has been receiving deputations of ship 
owners asking for discrimination of duties in behalf of the flag and 
of home manufacturers. complaining that the lowering of wages in 
England caused a like lowering in France. Both President Grevy 
and Minister Lepére replied that the Government was open to con 
vietion. The reason for this revival of protectionist ideas, not only 
in the countries just named but also in England, we shall discuss 
at an early day. 


The results of the last French census, taken in 1876, have been 
published, by which it appears that the population is increasing 
very slowly. 


36,905,722. 


On December 31, 1876, the number of inhabitants was 
In the month of May, 1872, when the 
census Was taken, the number was 36,102,021, 


last’ preceeding 
The inerease during 
this period has therefore been only 802,867, which corresponds to 


an annual gain of 0.49 per 100.) It must also be borne in mind 
that this inerease of 802,867 is not entirely due to the normal 
growth of population resulting from an excess of births over 


deaths. By this means the gain would only have been 601,287. 
For since the census of 1872, 201,580 persons, both 
foreign, many whom were Alsace and Lorraine, 
grated or returned to France. Notwithstanding the 
population during the last few vears, the census of 


Freneh and 


of from emi- 
gains in 
1876 is not 
as large as that of 1861, whieh shows that during the intervening 
filteen years there was a positive falling off of population, largely 
caused, of course, by the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. In the 
rural districts the excess of the birth over the death rate is two 
per cent. ; in the cities it is one per cent. But a continual emigra- 
tion from the country into the towns has afforded the latter consid- 
erable growth. The census tells us that almost nineteen million 
persons live by agricultural pursuits, and almost four million by 
commerce ; the arts and trades support over six million, manufae- 
tures over three million, while there are one million and a half in 
professions, which include the police. 
sively on their revenues there are 


Of persons who live exclu- 
more than two millions. The 
army is not included in any of these figures. 


There has been an émeute at Cairo growing out of the economic 
reduction of the army, which might have been borne by the dis- 
banded officers if they could have got their back pay. The mob 
surrounded the palaces of the Premier, Nubar Pasha, and the 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Rivers Wilson, and hustled both of them 
as they came out, and paid so little regard to the Khédive’s per- 
sonal remonstrances that an exchange of shots ensued with his 
body-guard. Nubar Pasha was wounded in the hand, and the 
Khédive himself had a narrow escape. Still, it is suspected that a 


coup @état was contemplated, as the Khédive insisted on the re- 
tirement of Nubar Pasha and a reorganization of the Cabivet to 
This led at first to the resignation of Mr. Rivers Wil- 
son also, but with the help of the Powers a compromise was effected 
by which the English fiuancier remains, and the Khédive becomes 
The Minister of War has resigned. 


President of the Council. 
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be hoped, indeed, that 


Lo be 


upprove of. It is to 
2 the other, 


for lect 


1; ax} .. 22 
policy Which |! 


may refuse 


bent uy coerci 


on 


the battle 


each, howevel 
itself coerced, and that lative responsibili 


independence mi 


any appropriation, however needful. 

It is not very long since the introduction of Mexican methods 
into the American system of covernment was the leading topie of 
diseussion and conversation. When the question of the disputed 


Presidency was uppermost, and later when the Potter Committee 
began to be talked of, the publie was edified by a most elaborate 
setting forth of the superiority of regular and legal methods of 
settling all controversies over the irregular and summary forms 
of procedure the Spanish-American republics, and 


known under the generic name of pronunciamiento. The idea of the 


prevailing in 


pronunciamiento in all cases is that our side, or, as it often hap- 
pens, my side, of the evntroversy in hand is absolutely right, and 
that whatever stands in its way, whether a popular majority or a 
legal principle or a religious seruple or a constitutional provision, 
must be put down instantly by it sometimes produces 
enough bloodshed to be called a revolution, but usually takes the 
church-burning, and street- 


foree. 


form of bushwhacking, stage-robbing, 
brawls. It is the pestilent enemy of civilization in the countries 
south of us, and it is a mere truism to say that no progress toward 
the accumulation of wealth and social amelioration can be made 
there until the pronunciamiento as a mode of settling differences of 
opinion is completely stifled and got rid of. The example of Mexico 
the American people not to resort to «rms while any peaceful means 
of adjusting the dispute over the Presidency rema:ned untried. 

The practice, not now attempted for the first time, of coercing one 
branch of the leg slature to pass a measure which it does not approve, 
under penalty of stopping the wheels of government, is essentially 
Mexic.n in character and intent, and ought to be resisted in every 
ease to the last extremity. 


of Envlish history in which the House of Commons witbheld grants | 


of money from tyrant kings supported by obsequious Lords. ‘The 
struggle for liberty of the people has long ceased in both countries. 
There is no question raised, or possible to be raised, of the subver- 
sion of free ifstitutions ameng us. It was expressly to put that 
class ef questions out of the category of politics that both the leg- 
islative and executive powers in the new republic were made to 


depend upon frequent elections, and that the right-of voting was | 
| excluding from appropriation bills everything in the nature 0! 


confined to no elass. The strugeles of tie House of Commons 
were struggles against a fixed element in the constitution and 
governinent of England—avainst evils which could not have ex- 
isted but for the teature of permanence which hedged the crown. 
That feature does not exist bere; it was ruled out as a matter of 


, 


iy be fought out to a conclusion at the expense of 


N ation. 
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course when independence was secured. The necessity of curtailing 
the king’s power to do harm by putting him on short allowance y 
never felt on this side of the water, because the executive hi 
micht be constitutionally put out of the way within the space of fo 
vears, or sooner by impeachment. Still less has there ever been need 
that one branch of Congress should throttle the other, and demand 
the passage of a law under penalty of starving it and everybody 
else into submission. The House says virtually that unless a ne 
and partiewlar method of grouping officers and enlisted men t 
veether shall be adopted the Army shall be disbanded altogeth 
The Senate says that unless a ten vears’ contract shall be mace 


with a certain shipbuilder to carry the mails to Brazil, without 
scrap of evidence that any public money is needed to secure the ser- 
vice, no mails shall be carried either on sea or on land. Even t] 


poor excuse is wanting, as regards the majority in the House, that 
the 
notions of army organization, since the latter body will pass under 
Nor ¢: n 


is likely to remain for a long time opposed to Democratii 


Senate 


their control politically before the end of the present year. 


the Senate plead that the country is so urgent to pay somebody a 
subsidy that it cannot wait till that measure shall come up in the 
regular way. On the contrary, the obvious reason for fastening 


upon an appropriati n bill is that the country will not sanction it as 
an independent measure. , 

It is impossible to characterize this species of legislative coer- 
cion too strongly. Assuming that our wavy is the right way and the 
only way to carry on government, and that it must be made to pre- 
vail at all hazards, is neither the American nor the British concep- 
tion of representative government, but is Mexican to all intents and 
purposes, differing from it only in the mode of its attempted en- 
forcemert. Under the English system the House of Commons is 
the Government, the Ministry being its executive committee, the 
Crown the keystone of society, and the Lords representing the his- 
toric gradation and stratification of the past rather than any sepa- 
rate political force of the present time. The independence of politi- 
cal divisions is not known there, has not been dreamed of since t! 
passage of the great Reform Bill, and if sought to be asserted now 
would plunge the country into turmoil, being at war with the funda- 
mental principles of the constitution. But the independence of the 
different parts of our Government is the very thing which makes 
up its distinctive character, and, whether it be better or worse than 


i? 


| any other type of free institutions, it is our type and cannot be suc- 


| hands. 


It bears no analogy to the precedents | 


+ 


cessfully assailed without putting the whole fabric in jeopardy. — It 
is apparent from the current debates in Congress that these 
facts and principles are well understood by both Houses, 
the respect of lip service being abundantly accorded to them, 
but that each hopes and expects that the other will not 
be too strenuous in asserting its prerogative at this juncture. 
It is to be regretted that the Senate, in rejecting the army reor- 


was put to a good use when it was held up as an awful warning to ganization clause, put its action on the ground that there was no 


time to consider a measure of so much importance. The proper 
ground would have been that the bill was tio place for considering 
such a measure at all. This would very likely have been the an- 
swer if the Senate could have taken hold of the matter with clean 
The statutes are much disfigured with general acts im- 
posed as “riders” on appropriation bills, sometimes germane 
to the bills where they are found and sometimes not, some- 
times annexed for of mutual coercion and sometimes 
for the convenience of lobbyists and private speculators. No- 
thing more slovenly or more subversive of the sense of legis- 
lative responsibility can well be conceived. Probably the pre- 
sent difficulty will be resolved in due time by the withdrawal 
of the obnoxious provisions from the bills in question. But the 
oceasion ought not to pass by without engrafting upon the rules of 
by a joint rule, if possible—the principle of rigorously 


purpeses 


both houses 


general legislation, whether such legislation be agreeable to both 
houses at the same time, or to one only. In the absence of such 
rules, and of their striet enforcement, it happens that after repeated 
attempts at coercion the important business in hand is consigned 











The 


the closing hours of a session to a conference committee, where it 


Lui 


is buried under phraseology so obscure that nobody can unravel it 


he short time remaining, and members must make a hasty 
jision whether they will vote to disband the Army and stop the 
Is, or give their sanction to something which th *y do not in the 
In such cases legislation ceases to be a science 


’ 


t comprehend. 


d becomes a game of *‘ bull-dozing,” ending in a game of chance. 


SAND-LOT RATIOCINATION. 
to defend his course on 


the Chinese Bill in a letter to the Zribune, which is marked 


the same want of candor as his speech in the Senate. He 


\| R. BLAINE has felt it to be necessary 
| i 


i SiLVS 
that there has been no * voluntary immigration ” of Chinese to Cali- 
fornia, that 
tract”; but immigration 
n. Willingness is of the essence of contract. 


the Chinese immigrants have all come *“ under con- 


‘under contract * is voluntary immigra- 


tio A man Who contraets 
to go to a place goes voluntarily. The mere power to contract im- 
plics freeagency. The reprobation of other than an entirely * vol- 


untary immigration,” which he cites from the Burlingame Treaty, 
must mean reprobation of the forced immigration of persons who 
are not allowed to contract. The only objection we can in deceney 
make to the mode in which the Chinese reach this country is that it 
provides for their return to China. It is the going back under con- 
tract, and not the coming, which constitutes, as far as this point is 
concerned, the difference between them and European emigrants. 
[If Irishmen or Germans contracted for a passage to this eountry in 
return for certain payments to be made after their arrival, it would 
never enter any one’s head to propose their expulsion on that 
eround, and if this were all the Chinese did it would be 
censure them. They do this, but they also stipulate that they shall 
be carried home. But if they generally go back, half of Mr. Blaine’s 
objections to their coming fall to the ground. 

His second objection is that they have brought only seven thou- 
sand women with them, and that these are “impure and lewd be- 
youd the Anglo-Saxon conception of impurity and lewdness.” But 
we never heard till now that the “ Anglo-Saxon conception of impu- 
rity and lewdness” was at all limited. The Anglo-Saxon imagination 
has at all times shown itself equal to all demands made upon it in 
this field. There never before has been a case, however, in which 


absurd to 


an Anglo-Saxon government was so overcome by “the impurity 
and lewdness” of seven thousand women that it “lt to meet 
it by prohibiting the entrance of the males of a nation of 400,000,000 
on its soil. The usual and proper remedy for the evil Mr. Blaine 
complains of is a police regulation preventing the landing of thi 
Since when did it 


re 
was oblige 


class of Chinese women. become n 


essary for 
the United States to break a commercial treaty with a great Power 
to keep out foreign prostitutes, and was there ever a more curious 
spectacle than an American Senator justifying this step by the alle- 
gation that the foreign prostitutes were worse than those that his 
constituents were used to ? 

Mr. Blaine’s third objection is that the Chinese quarter in San 
Francisco, as described by the health officer of that city, lid, 
unhealthy, and a hiding-place for loathsome diseases, and that the 
Chinese live in it separate and apart from the rest of the communi- 
ty. But this is really a charge of neglect of duty against the 
municipal government. The poor quarters in New York 
foul and loathsome and pestilential as the police will permit. Th 
fourth is that the Chinese laborer, owing to his low star 
living, will “‘ crowd out” the free white laborer. 
ment, however, in favor of legislation against all laborers who live 
poorly and are willing to work for low wages. It callsfor norefutation 


is squ 


lire as 


This is an argu- 


beyond the simple statement that we actually find it in the mouth 
of a prominent Republican orator of the “ bloody shirt” persuasion. 
He draws from the fact that the Chinese Government has allowed 
the Chinese laborers to come to this country “ under contract,” and 
that they are apt to be “abjectly poor” persons, or broken-down 
gamblers, or “scapegraces of the country,” the inference that we 
are justified in breaking the Treaty ourselves; and he coolly disposes 


Nation. 


dard of 





of the objections to the abrogation of the Treaty by Con 
out communication with the other party to the agreement by rel 
rating the question of the ? usin quoto* tl c] 0 
etiquette,” whieh is a name he has invented for the usages of « 
lized ercours Phere ] \ 
nation Ml nation as we wetwee ( ! nd the 
desirableness of refraining from insult in i | 
and ac.ion is well settled swell settled t Upropriety 
somebody’s abusing Mr. Blaine in the Capitol gro Lye eo he 
thought him a demagogue. 

The point by which the Republicans of Mr. Blaine’s sehool wil 
supported the bill are most embarrassed, is the ¢ 
their attitude towards the Chin » their at cle 
oro at the South. Mr. Eusti he debate in si 
observed last week, drove him into a corner her 


vain tried to defend himself All he h Oo Say ( 
charge of inconsisteney is that the negro was born here, 

have, therefore, to put up with his presence. ‘This 

when Mr. Blaine was asked why he used the ** hoodlum” on 

on the Chinese, which are more shoeking than anything w 

curs at the South, as an argument for driving out the Chi ve, while 


he used white Southern discontent under negro rule as an 
for martial law, be calmly replied that ‘ we must take the state of 
This reply is re 


things as we find it.” 
misfortune of Mr. Blaine and his k 


ease as the other. The 





that they are trying to ride two horses. ‘They defend nm 

frage with all its consequences, no matter what they may be, 
the “human rights” theory, th < e Chine 
who are also human, on the expediency theory, and thr 

is ridiculous. The arguments he uses in favor of expe 

Chinese drawn from their character and habits would be 

as strong if the Chinese had been bo here lhe r 

and the objections to negro rule at the South lose none of 

force beeause the negroes have been r bB 3 
have to be dealt with Each requires different treatment ow- 
ing to difference in circumstances, not owing to difference of 
symptoms. 

In their frantie efforts to cover over the undeniable difficulties ot 
the race question at the South, many Stalwart Republiear th 
New York Tribune among the number—have laid down the mo 
strous doctrine that a majority, however ignorant or brutal, has a 
right to work its will with the eciviliza n of SOCLTETS el 
under its control, and that resistance to it would be wrong. This 
is democracy run mad, and, whatever the outeome of the Chines 
question, itis pleasant to find that it is serving as a solvent of 
some of the absurdities begotten by the contlict over negro sutlrag 
Tbe Stalwarts are forced to acknowledge in California that we oug 
not to sacrifice our civilization to al \ the ory of rights, and that no 
superiority of numbers can give any race or class the right to rob 
and cheat and practise beastliness with impunity. We agree with 
some of them in thinking that a powerful immigration of China- 


hich Ve h ive no rivht to subject 


men would constitute a strain to w 
our institutions, but they have as yet no evidence that 
such an immigration is likely, or that it has as vet reached propor- 
action. We agree with them, 


the Chinaman has no * Divine patent,” 


tions which justify frantie or hasty 
n thinking that to use 


; 
the language of one writer, to come here and ruin or damage 


(American society, even if he is willing to labor; and we hold also 
that the negro has no * Divine patent” to wreck any machinery of 
the Irishman a 
under 


race, or Class has any divine 


civilized government there may be at the South, or 
** Divine ‘jghbor’s 
forms of law in New York. No man, 

right to work mischief; but when a race or cla 


relief o1 


patent” to appropriate his property 
3s is working mis- 
chief, or is likely to work it, the safeguard is not to be 
found in the repetition of sounding phrases, but in the calm reeog- 
nition of the facts, and in appropriate and practicable remedies. 
The phrase ** human rights” is no more an excuse for folding our 


great.” 
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difference in opinion, wl 1 has never existed in that region. We say 
advi Vv, has nev ted r though down to the rebellion there 
were always parti on oO main question no division Ww per- 
mitted, and metimes, as we shall show presently, a single phase of 
that question asserted its authority over all dissentients. Just as seces- 


furor 
In December, 


sion stamped out Southern loyalty to the Union, so, earlier, the 


which ended in the war wi 


i h Mexico stifled all opposition. 
1844, the Clay Whigs of L 


uisiana viewed with entire approval the in- 
timidation of a brother Whig, Henry Hubbard, sent by Massachusetts 
to New Orleans, as Samuel Hoar was to Charleston, to protect the liber- 
ties of the colored seamen in those ports. No doubt they would cheer- 


him if their representations of his imminent peril 


Yet 


een victims of intimidation and violence, simply 


fully have mobbed 


had not persuaded him to leave the Stat 


on before 


y a month 
they had themselves | 


as members of a pa 


ty which was striving to prevent the annexation of 


Texas 

The frauds in the parish of Plaquemine did not, as is sometimes as- 
serted, make Polk President ; the votes of New York and Pennsylvania 
did that. When, therefore, the news of the result in Louisiana came 


dragging along through the slow mails, it 
to the Whig party 


victory or defe 


was a fresh surprise and grief 
confident 


at no longer hung upon it. 


. Which had been of carrying the State: but 


The thought of the mode in 


which Louisiana was lost to them merely heightened the bitter smil 
with which they read shortly in President Tyler’s message of the “ great 


moral spectacle” of the election, and how ‘**the great and inestimable 


right of suffrage has been exercised by all who were invested with it, 
dictated alone by a desi in the selection of the agent to advance the 


interests of the country, and to place beyond jeopardy the institutions 


under which it is our happiness to live.” Censure for overlooking the 
naughty doings in the amphibious extremity of aGulf State would hav 


Webste 3 


President just 
Hall as **the abominable frauds, the outrageous, 
perjuries, which are notoriously perpetrated in all the great 
‘**Pennsylvamia,” he continued, ‘‘if, as they say, she has 


been wasted on a blind to what had been de- 


nouncing in Faneuil 
flagrant 
cities.” given 
6,000 for our adversaries, has done so through the basest fraud. Is it 


\nd look at New York. In the city there were thrown 60,000 


not 
so ? votes, 
or one vote for every five inhabitants. You know that fairly and hon- 
estly there can-be no such thing on earth.” 

They managed these things somewhat better, however, down in 
Plaquemine, whose swamps in 1840 contained only 1,351 whites, men, 
women, and children ; and which polled that year a total vote of 290. 
In 1842 the vote had fallen to 272 ; in 1843 it had risen to 340; in 1844 
it was brought to 1,014. The Locofoco majority was 970; Polk’s 
majority in the State at large was 684, which the Whig Returning Board 
of that day would doubtless have reduced below zero by throwing out the 


parish altogether, for gcod and sufficient reasons. 


up 


It was, in fact, argued 
that Clay was fairly elected by 76 majority, taking the vote of 1840 as a 


Nation. 
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basis; but the hypothetical method of conducting elections was not 
vi iderstood then as now, and there were no returning boards. T 
WI ind anti-annexation senator in Congress, Mr. Barrow, said in | 
) that **he knew full well that the late Presidential election in Louisi- 
ina had been carried by th 10st infa us frauds. He knew full 
| iff / a 4 ] vl f yur vey the // of that State, it would 
found that a majority of the peop! 1 cast tl suffrages in { 
of Henry Clay lo this Mr. Slidell replied, in tl House, that } 
Barrow was not a ‘responsible ” person—we suppose, in the fire-eati 
S e of the term; that there might have been and probably were illeg 
\ s t for the Di veratie tich that this sort of thing always " 
eurred in warmly-con 1 elections, and especially in districts w 
parties we nicelv balanced. He denied that the leaders of tl] D 
eratic parts in | ulsiana h id encourag d or sancti yned frauds, and M 
is hi solemn and deliberat riction that nine-tenths of all t 
election frauds ever perp trated in the Stat were ot Whig origin id 
favor of Whig candidates. Whether b ise of this handsome disav 
or of the investigation ordered by the Louisiana House on motion of 
member from East Feliciana vainst which verv Democrat voted but 
two), or because of his subst juent appoint me it as Minister to Mexi 
Mr. Slidell’s name has come down to us as directly associated with 
Plaquemine frauds, Certainly the arithmetical appearances were o 
posed to the correctness of his denial, and the sworn affidavits made be- 


fore the New Orleans Clay Club Committee were strongly corroborative 


Whig charges, 


The Presidential election occupied more than a week 


of the 
1844, most 
as the 11th 


earliest, but, owing to her 


in 
the State 


and 12th 


; voting on the 4th of November, but some as late 


Louisiana began with the 


settlement, kept the country polls open for three days. This custom was 


not lost on Judge Leonard, the Locofoeo representative of the parish of 


Plaquemine in the Louisiana legislature. He chartered a coupl 
steamboats at New Orleans, the Agnes and the Planter, put on board 


some 350 voters, mostly Irish and Germans, some of whom could 1 
: 


speak a word of English, kept them well supplied with liquor, and 

took them down river to the three polling places in the parish, the first 
On the 
during the trip in filling up tax-receipts 


being just below his own home. Planter there was great activity 
a task which was incomplet 
when the first landing was reached, and which proved quite superfluous, 
as the Sheriff, Charles Dutillet, threw away the receipts when offered 
The tickets we: 


taken as fast as they could be shoved into the box, no questions being 


him, though the law imposed a property qualification. 


asked, and every folded ballot being opened. The boatmen themselves, 
from pilot to engineer and cabin-boy, were made to step up and vote for 
Polk, and when this great moral spectacle had closed at one landing it 
was repeated at the next, so that each of the excursionists enjoyed the in- 
suffrage from to three times. Meantime thx 
Whigs of New Orleans, getting wind of the affair, had despatched a boat 
to witness the proceedings, but the sheriff would not let it touch at thi 
By this | 

meant that the honest fellows in question would not brook delay, for 


estimable right of one 


pier, on the ground that he was expecting voters by boat. 
elsewhere, when taken to task by a Whig voter for having opened the 
polls an hour before the advertised time, he declared that the people wer 
clamorous to vote, and he had gratified them. With equal considerate- 
ness, When a stranger was challenged to be sworn as to his qualifications, 
the sheriff snatched the Bible from the clerk’s hands and forbade the ad- 
ministering of the oath. When the Clay voter had succeeded, after the 
greatest difficulty, in making his way through the throng to deposit his 
ballot, contrary to what was required of the non-resident aliens and 
minors he was regularly sworn ; but his ballot too was unfolded, and if 
sometimes received, was sometimes thrown upon the floor, and sometimes 
a Locofoco ballot was substituted forit. One Whig, whotried in vain to 
reach ‘* the table on which was the box of the Secretary,” prudently re- 
tired from the cabaret and ‘‘went out on the road, where the crowds 
were hurrahing for Polk and Dallas on all sides, and crowing like cocks.” 
There having seen a friend menaced, he tried to persuade one of his 
neighbors not to go in; but his advice was disregarded, and in a few 
minutes out came this unfortunate, “‘ without his hat and wounded, his 
shirt covered with blood. . . . He told me that the sheriff had 
struck him with a stick, and had inflicted a severe wound on the head, 
and he showed me a severe bruise on the right shoulder. Then I and all 
my friends who wished to vote were obliged to leave and go to our homes, 
fearing that if we remained we should be assassinated.” 

The bull-dozing aspect of the Plaquemine outrage attracted publi 
attention least—at the South doubtless because violence to opponents 
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was perfectly familiar, and generally because no one, either North 
South, dreamed at that time of seeking a national remedy for su 
All saw in it rather a part of the me villany that had, on : 
, carried Pennsvivania, and on the Texas ssu 1 New ¥ 
inst tt Whigs, I drawit n fror { ' { 
I { nev ron in. chiefiv t ’ of f l nad 
funy Locofoco coun in Penn i ke Plag , } 
in 1844 than thev had wl . 
tir play Philadelphia A sa 





(ia in the e] on 1 th ucht { And 
newhat remar! hat t ye i PI it { \\ I 
iys opposed to ha law 1 re} | i, In Whate ’ 
yo may ge lO powel (it ! icring, too, 1 | l 
1 good s ss 1 tin On they ¢ it - ( 
SS} ] h the | \ \\ 
s 12,817 to 18,804 Their per 1 of t y 
san y. InN York, t { / 
H } +} of ) 
nin! ! t rovernuments fortic publi M 
Corneli [f | l ni Ing \ 
\ ‘ i} the d i ! \ 1) 
l iS ’ ~ ! ~ 
\ amen in tl ivy 
\ partial remedy for the evils, wi it | i ! 
G rn was the fixing a unif dav for hold 
| vent vot s gol rom one Stat 
passed by the House of Representatiy Dec. 16, 1844), w 
opposition, Mr. Slidell offered the next day an amendment to t ' 
stitution providing that the President be voted for directly by the p 
or the legislatures without the intervention of electors. But the W 
stress on a modification of the naturalization laws by extending th 
of residence, which had been five years under Washir a, Was 
made fourteen years under Adams, and under Jefferson had been reduced 


to five again. Webster insisted on this in language which laid him open 
to the reproach of wishing to carry over the Whigs to the then Native- 
American party ; but Mr. Greeley, more practical-minded, enquired how 
extending the term from five to twenty-one years would help matters. 
States, he pointed out, would admit aliens on shorter probation, and 
Michigan and Illinois had already done so. What, then, id b 
gained ? Senator Morgan encountered a similar snag t! ther dav when 
he learned from Mr. Dawes that though Chinamen cannot | 
citizens of the United States they are naturalized by Massachusett 

As we all know, nothing came of these remedies except as to the uni- 
formity of election day. The Slave Power was ab: |. and the annexa- 
tion of Texas and consequent war with Mexico soon drove all other sub- 
jects out of mind. The Plaquemine frauds were forgotten, and Louisi 
presently furnished a Whig President as the successor of Polk. The ex- 
ploits of Judge Leonard and Sheriff Dutillet are only worth 1 ling as 


showing the persistency of the Southern character, which Mr. Edmunds 
proposes to change by Federal interference. In his testimony the othe: 


day before the Teller Committee, General Davis, of Mississippi, «a Sout 
erner by birth and an ex-Confederate, stated that as a Greenbacker can- 
didate he attempted to get negro support, but to his surprise the Demo- 
crats broke up his meetings, sent him threatening letters, and burnt him 
in effigy. His offence was not of doctrine but of attitude ; he was divid- 
ing the whites and distracting attention from the main question—whit 
supremacy. He was in his right ; but will this wholesome division of 
whites and blacks be best brought about by leaving General Davis t 
maintain himself with the help of those who share his political views, 


by giving him United States marshals to stump his dist 
The Abolitionists were mobbed in their assemblies, their lives were con- 
stantly menaced, they were frequently burnt in efligy, and sometimes 
hauled to the tar-kettle ; but they stood their gr i 
which gave them neither sympathy nor protection, and in the end they 
effected not only a division but a revolution of sentiment. The Southern 





whites face each other as equals, and the minority should at least display 
the courage of their convictions. The blacks by good behavior, frugality, 
sobriety, honesty, will conquer the esteem and ultimately receive the 
open support of the best and most powerful elements of Southern society. 
This process is now going on in the States where they are outnumbered 
and cannot excite the jealousies or apprehensions of the whites. In no 
part of the South can we expect a modus vivendi to be reached so surely 
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epartment of Justice, and are chosen by the 
Minister of Justice is still called, and their 
heir own direct chief, the Prefect of Police. 
pendent of the electors of his quarter as a 
representative of law and order, and he has 
n the exercise of his important functions. 

t of Police has three departments, called 
holly political, and consequently a part 
state. This bureau has to see to the safety 
ollect information about secret societies, 
and seeret associations. It also has to col- 


may have some connection with the safety 





Nation. 
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In the bud 


? I ill show, fi es the budget of the Prefecture 
city and partly by the st 


Correspondence. 
IREARS OF 


NATION 


PENSIONS BILL AGAIN. 










SIR: Vert e to add my testimony to that of your correspondent, 
‘Vet 5-4 i Nation, in regard to what he well 
s t demagogic bill” passed by Congress. I also served 
regi nial Yi r during the whole rebellion, and have since had 

me experiene egards pensions So far as that experience goes | 
lo not hesitate to say that itis the bummers, dead-beats, drunkards, 
irks, cow and bounty-jumpers of our late war who are now in 

! ‘ part t honored pensioners of our demagogue-depleted Trea 
iry. Repeatedly, when applications for certificates of disability hay 
been made to me, have I tried to re fresh my rec yleection as to the ap} li 
nt by ipplying to those of my old men whom I still meet for infor- 
mation. The last are usually those who were the best men—who 
did the work d the fighting, who took care of themselves and the coun 
y then, and who are taking care of themselves and the country now 
disg the whole system under which they, who never saw tho 


l- s at t front, are taxed to support them, is as emphatic a 
. to be profane Judging by my observation I should say 
that he unmutilated soldiers who deserve pensions, a large portion 
rom very mat s of character have failed to apply for them ; while I 
doubt if t sa broken-down, miserable drunkard or tramp who served 


in my company whois not now looking for his ‘‘ arrears.” I supps 


that every one knows that convicts in our State-prisons are 


our pensioners, and in regular receipt of the public money. 





Of course it is no use grumbling. Members of Congress with politi 

ispirations must look after ** the soldier vote.” If, however, all thos 

ho f \ ran” does, and as I do, would only express their feel- 

loud, our gifted public men might next time at least think 

twir oO hey sling out” another fifty millions. To do the dead- 

heat’s fighting then was bad enough, without being made to support him 
il the rest of his useless lif 


Towever, in a quiet but effective way | 
the satisfaction of ** going for” my member of Congress. 

VETERAN No, 2, 
Feb, 22, 1879 


se 


BosTon 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 
To tue Eprror or Tue Nation: 
Sir: President Eliot’s recent report on the working of the system of 
scholarships in Harvard College has met with much public praise and 
The 


document said, while the criticism referred solely to what it omitted. 


with some private criticism. praise was justly given to what the 
While discussing very fully the main theme—upon which, after all, there 
was no great difference of opinion—the report wholly ignored the one 
point which has been seriously questioned in the Harvard system, the 
one point wherein it entirely diverges from the English practice. This is 
the more a matter of surprise because it is a point to which President 
Eliot’s attention was expressly called a few years ago, in the report of a 
committee appointed by his own Board of Overseers ; and it is, moreover, 
a matter which he himself thought worthy of reference, though not ol 
distinct discussion, in his paper on ‘English and American Univers!- 
ties,” in the North American Review for March-April, 1878. The 
point of difference is this : At Oxford and Cambridge, in England, with 
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vho1 lL assistance per 1 t ply fors ( 
878 + p 102), In he \W ls ios ] Is | Ie) 1 
| n honor n Am ! 

One of the fir points | t to th i f Ar 

d I who vis s 4) Cam re En | t! ( 
ird to theirs larship systems The | ! 

ned, 1 ( ition, as being les equ luer 

Is su to hear of som S here ¢ ( 
has fallen t } poor young man, and t | to the | ’ 
\ natter of fact, all .gree that nit en-twel! ft) 1 

illy fall to those who are stimulated by necessity. The point insisted 

n is that this twentieth 1 pient saves the prid t 
No one is expected to sue 7 ful / fit} is lor aid, ! t! 
precise condition of his father’s resources ; and, moreover, each s ess 

andidate has competed, at le nominally, with the whole body of 

ilents, and not merely with those who happen to be poor. In thi 
words of the **Student’s Guide tot Unive tv of Cambridge” (J 
land) Scholarships are given in 1 d of met | } S 

ition of a student, after has | i ! BY { | 
this distinction ” (p. 62). IT confess that this cond < 
to me far more satisfactory than that prevailing at Harvard Coll 
where young men have told me, with a chagrin amounting to bitterness, 
nd almost with tears in their eyes, of the struggle it cost ther Ou pt 
his visible badge of poverty. 

Let me give, a little me in detail, the facts in regard to the Eng 
ystem Ihe Oxford University Calene { ISGs ul s tv- 
eight se olarships, apart from these awarded by thi sepal ite colleges 
Not one of these thirty-eight has the slightest reference to wealt) ! 
poverty in its assignment, except the three Abbott scholarships fou 
sons of poor clergymen of the Church of England— a class, be it observed, 
upon whom poverty throws little social stigma. The s Narships offered 
by the separate colleges at Oxford, as enumerated in ‘student's 
Hand-book for 1876’ (the last issue of this publeati mn), are ir hundre 
und sixty, including the ‘*Studentships” of Christ C1 h and the 
‘Demyships ” of Magdalen, which are essentially the sam: ing, These 
are subject to a variety of restrictions as to place of residen an 
matters, but only eight of the whole number make t 
ipplicant a condition, These exceptions ar e Oad Staiford 
scholarships at Pembroke, the Dyke scholarships at St. Mary H 
the five Eaton seh larship at Worcester—these last be ee | 
clergymen of the Church of England. Ina sin ( , the Jodi . 

l hip at Queen's Coll . poverty gives an advantage wher ! 
tition is equal. There are thus, all told, about five hundred scholarshi; s 

Oxford, in all but a dozen of which the distinction between wealth 

und poverty is absolutely ignored. So well is this settled that in dis 


guishing scholarships from the inf 


tions” the *‘Student’s Hand-book’ describes the tter being fre- 
quently confined to persons who produce evidence of their 1 lof assist- 


ince’ (p. 8 1), 
At Cambridge (England) the exceptions to the ger 

fewer. Out of forty-three university scholarships only the two bearing 
name of Abbott are restricted to those needing ass ae 


| 


four hundred and fifty-eight schoiarships administered st 


ges, only two the Spence r scholarships at Corpus ¢ sti ave any 
such restriction. The Cambridge scholarships are thus about equa 
number to those at Oxford, and all but four are open, so far as we: 
Pp verty is concerned, The two creat Enel sth UNIVE ties log 
} 4 . } 1 } | a2 ; 
almost precisely a thousand scholarships, less than tw V 


that invidious distinetion which is at Harvard, and at 1Ost 
colleges, universal. 

lhe simple fact is, that the American scholarships 
ordinary English acceptation, but are rather what a at Cam- 





bridge (England) * sizarships ”—a n: 


acknowledged fiavor of social disadvantage. 





** Sizarships consist of certain emoluments and exemptions given t 
students in consideration of poverty as well as merit. Some of t SiZar- 
ships at Trinity and St. John’s are of consi: The s 
mn ust, of course, occupy a position of infe ror iv poor in 
the company of richer men; but, on the othe vi f 





his poverty secures him from many temptations” (‘ Student’s Guide,’ 


ete., p. 63). 


The italics are my own, and it is precisely this recognized ** position 





tact 


syst 


those 


overthrow. 











‘The 





rid. his { | v in i yexhibited. TH 
tha in 1876 ef thi ht Senion 1 the rank-list of th 
ry vi | | ’ ips ; in 187%, of t rst forty-two 
en t ! | shity n IS7S8, of th rst sixty 
S ! ‘ f ( | rshiy ) { pp itions being re- 
fuses R Dp 24 It is not quite ap t why these arbitrary 
nu thirty-eight, { v-two, sixty ected Ilad he told us 
whether the first ten s« irs in each of th classes held arships o 
did not hold them, the in ition would have been just what we want. 
In colleges wl the present scholarship system is already strongly 
entrenched will | isy to say that the matt is settled in advance by 
the intent of the founders of scholarships or by the terms of their 


foundation, 
which President Eliot’s re 


Harvard Collece 


is another point which needs elucidation and on 


port gives absolutely nothing. 


Catalogue, I find by the brief abstracts there given that 


more than half the founders of scholarships (twenty out of thirty-seven 
apparently made no restriction whatever in respect to wealth or poverty, 
so that wha \ stric isare introduced have proceeded from the col- 
lege authorities alone. It is true that more than three-quarters of the 
scholarships (cighty-seven out of one hundred and twelve) are thus re- 
stricted, but this is because those who have founded several scholarships 
together—as in case of the twenty-three Bowditch scholarships—have usu- 


favored restriction. The stion ven in regard to these, 


how far the policy was dictated by t 


ally qu remains, ¢ 


wish of the donors themselves and 
[It is to be noticed that 


h went into operation, the Abbot, the Kirkland, 


he 


how far by th estion of the college authorities. 


»sugg 
the first scholarships whi 


and that of the Class of 1814, were entirely unrestricted—were scholar- 


ships in the English sense and not sizarships. This throws unexpected 


ilso upon President Eliot’s statement | Report, p. 19) that for the first 


’ 
light 


six years—from 1852 to 1858—the names of those winning scholarships 
were printed in the Catalogue among the honor-men—a practice then 
suspended for twenty years. The obvious explanation is that at that time 


hips were more commonly on oper 
Mr. J. E. Thayer, in 1857, bequeathed fifty thou- 


‘tholarships restricted to poor students. Soon 


the 1 foundations, The scale was 


turned apparently when 


scholars 


dollars to found twelve s 


sand 
after this, it seems, the bestowal of scholarships became inevitably a pri- 
vate and confidential matter. Had the college authorities, however, in this 
and all cases systematically counselled open scholarships, it is possible 
that the 

Be 


our American colleges is still in its infancy, and that 


| 
il 


later foundations, like the earlier, would have been unrestricted. 


this as it may, the fact remains that the system of scholarships in 
is not too late to 
make a deliberate choice, for the future, between scholarships and sizar- 
This must be my excuse for criticising the published report of 
hold 


President of Harvard University. 


s] ips. 
s so high a rank in the administration of college 


one who justly 
affairs as 


the My own strong con- 





N ation. 


r 
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nee to wealth or poverty The loss of the few scholarships that would 


in repaid 


prep 


M fladie Heller. is in 


unces * The 
I’, M. Holland. ——We have re 
‘Journal of Ameri 
idway It | 


Somerby ant 
the Rev eived the first number 
irts 
by James A. Whitney, a 


of pate nt solicit rs’ 


of Useful a monthly Industries.” conduct 


t 212 Bro 


nn 
«longs to the familiar 


my 


publications. The 


much 


tical Be- 


editorial articles contain 


sound and foreible writing ——Of£ the monthly Ameriean Stati 


‘ew, begun with the January number, and edited by Charles S. Hill, we 
hat Messrs. Appleton & Co 


can say little except to express our surprise t 


should have undertaken the publication It is a hoteh-potch of facts 
figures, ** reflections,” theorizing, comment on current events, ete., ete. 


ssed in this ** reflection for statesmen”: ** TI 


The ed 
wav t ») pay 
working! 


itor’s hobby is expt 
the National Debt rapidly—Give a farm to each unemy 
The 
Magazine continues its self-imposed task of presenting the creed of t] 
ay 


pan and outfit.” second number of the Orienta’ Church 


Greek Church without argument, of cementing the friendly 


tween the American and Russian peoples, and of fostering their comm: 


The contributed articles are ent 


of 
and the summary of Przhevalsky’s expedition from 


with one another, rtaining, especially 
little-known Greek islands 
Kulja to Lob-Nor 
The editor, by the way, makes no attempt at a uniform transliteration « 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cin 
cinnati, have issued a * Fonetic Furst Redur,’ printed in the alphabet and 
spelling of the Spelling Reform Association. Mr. T. R. Viekroy, of St. 
Louis, one of the directors of the Association, is the compiler, acting at 
the suggestion and with the approval of the President, Professor March. 
The will find it an Josh Billings’s 
cacography. Part II. of the ‘American Catalogue’ (F. Leypoldt) ex- 
tends from Edwards to Lennox. The number of Peter Parley’s works still 


Botassi’s account some 


Consul-General 





Russian proper or common nouns.- 


irreverent oceasional reminder of 


in cireulation strikes one who glances over the volume. Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales are divided among eleven publishers. Tke list 


Homer is long and valuakle for reference ; and so of Horace anc 


of translations of 
LJu 


Under State headings, like Illinois, lowa, and Kentucky, are found 


ve- 
nal. 
special statutes, Jaw reports, compendiums, and other important docu- 
ments.——By public subscription of several of the prominent parishion- 
ers of Trinity Church, Mr. Henry Carter has been giving Organ Recitals 
on Thursday afternoons in that edifice. They are to be unaffectedly 
commended, both for the selections themselves and for the high charac 
ter of the performance. Such a form of public education is of so surea 
value that the good example should not be passed over without an ex- 
pression of gratitude, —-The Tanagra figurines have been purchased by 
Mr. T. G. Appleton for the Boston Museum of Fine Arts ; 
ral has been the desire to see them that they will be on exhibition till 
this evening at the rooms of Messrs. Feuardent & Co., 30 Lafayette 


Place. 


but so gene- 
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The duty of a popular magazine to protect its readers from ignorant 
teaching and from axe-grinding is imperfectly fulfilled in the Mare! 
Harper's. We do not assert that the article on ‘*Garv’s Magneti 





Motor” should be classed, as regards its ulterior motive. with a recent 
paper on patents, by a notorious lobbyist, which es 1 th ditorial 
igilance of Sersdner’s, Still, it is manifestly open to grave suspicion 
vhben it sets out with the statement tha by his ach nt Mr. Wes 
W. Gary has quite upset the theor of magnetic philosophy hithe ) 
tiling, and lifted magnetism out from among the sta forces, wh 
science has placed it, to the positeon of a dynamie powe id ends by 
saving, More promptly than the scientists, capitalists moved ; and be- 
fore science had openly acknowled i the discovery | principle of 
t} invention, men of money were after M Gaarv fo ! Y t thy 
motor for various purposes,” et Harper's public ought to know that 
science has wknowledged nothing of the kind 1 } Both as 
gvarads 1ts a \ ells i iis pos LOLLILIeS (siirv } ris nds in 
scientific estimation onthe same level as the Ix ley motor, after which 
capitalists mie d promptly tot r cost Anotl rti hy ist 
be points 1 out as delusive is one which in the nature of t! ise Was less 
asy of detection We refer to M \. T. Story’s ish Hlome of the 
Washingtons It seems as if tracing th pedigree of the Fath of his 


Country were regarded as an act of patriotism, so frequently is it attempted: 


vet the competence brought to the task, even by original investigators, 
would seldom suffice to produce one good American genealogy reaching 
back to the first colonist of the name. Mr. Story assures his audience 


that the Washington descent has been clearly demonstrated beyond his 


creat-grandfather John Lawrence, the emigrant. In fact, the parents of 
John and his brother Lawrence, who accompanied |i » Virvinia. have 
not yet been discovered, while Mr. Story’s identifications have been abso- 
lutely disproved. His paper is, therefore, as regards a main object of it, 
worse than worthless. Still, the positive tone which he assumes at the 


. 1 a | 14} . se ; } ; 
beginning will not mislead the intelligent reader whb meets in one para- 


graph (p. 523) such evidences of rigid induction as ** the supposition is,” 


“it is probable,” ‘* possibly,” ** naturally,” ‘*seems to be indicated,” 


‘*Mr. Simpkinson explains these entries by suggesting,” etc. Mr. Simp- 
kinson has much to answer for; he is the exploded authority to whom 


Mr. Story pins his faith 


(part from these articles Harpe r’s is asentertaining as ever. and not 
a little instructive. We shall grudge either epithet to the fex/of Mr. S. 


G. W. Benjamin’s ‘* Present Tendencies of American Art,” but the en- 
gravings after William Hunt, Inness, Eastman Johnson, Swain Gifford, 
Winslow Homer, W. M. Chase, and the rest, represent m arly or quite th 
highwater mark ofart, we had almost said in this country—certainly in the 
annals of this magazine. Admirable, also, are the portraits illustrating 
Mrs. Lamb’s historical account of the United States Coast Survey : and 
of rare merit are some of the Rembrandt fac-similes. Mr. Hl. W. Elliott 


titudinous sea-birds among the islands 


tells a wonderful story of the mul 


of Behring’s Sea ; Colonel Waring’s ** Sketebes in Tyrol,” a first pay 


er 
shows the practised observer with an eye for the unhackneyed : and D 


T. M. Coan, with his isotherms and variations of temperature and ocean 


currents and configuration of continents, and his scant praise for popu- 
lar sanitariums, is perhaps unnecessarily depressing to consumptive in- 
valids. 

—Mankind takes almost as much pleasure in unsettlingas in settling its 
problems, and therefore, perhaps, the article on ** The * Old Mill at New- 
port” in Seribner’s should be named first as most interesting. Th 
writer, the late Mr. R. G. Hatfield, has unfortunately passed away since 
his article left the press, and those who feel sceptical about his coneclu- 
sions can never know hew he would have met their objections. Briefly, 
he had convinced himself past doubt that the Old Mill was built by the 
Norse settlers of the island for a baptistery, and that 
the most ancient Christian building in the United States, is eight centu- 


‘this antique relic 
ries old.” This was Rafn’s view, and on purely architectural grounds it 
is not without plausibility ; still, we do not know why it is ** apparent to 
the most careless observer” that the fire-place and the beam-holes of the 
second story are modifications of the original plan. The fire-place has 
always seemed to us fatal to the idea of a long antiquity, and on this point 
we could wish Mr. Hatfield had been more explicit. Perhaps the subject 
will be thought worth discussing in the Ap 
difficult to concede that the use of the buildingas a mill was a conversion 
from the original intent of it. It is hard to explain the silence of the 
colonial records in regard to its construction, if that were mn 


rican Arch tec a It Is not 


pre-Colum- 
bian ; the town records destroyed by the British perhaps would have 


aa eM a 


Nation. 








thrown no light upon the « s sut ther | lw ‘ 
hing have been more ila { . } ! Knglis 
than tinding in W i ness i Ss \ 
looking a dv a i Why a . 

v oft ! ds Is it “ 
Gi Den \r i is \ 
built mi Mr. Hatfield's 
| Wels V art 1’ Ww. @ & r 

( sof RS) be } 
\ ely s | ! 

} ce ' 
Nat tl eC ais ra i 
tl ’ tw l N \ 

mporary pineh « \ 
Philad ] i th 
dership. At { 
ittent ! 1 i il 
Sta in vill 
| rutilu vy yr | S 
shown at its | n 
Modjeska / or 
ry, wel direct our 

—In the Mat 1 r s 
Natural Ilistory of Politics \ 
( ! cti in an origi wav by 
theorv of na il oN Lit \ 
ditions is a most important « ! 
inimals nd cites the fi fat \ | 1 
organ s highe ida : é 
eve } 
nat I ss { \ \ 
natu i } i 
City « Y ( \ 1 
and social development,” and in answerit { ntributes soy v: 
considerations on American iH now , 
cations of the power of natural seleetion over ein Iman that : 
zation tends to average loeal peculiarities and diminis 
furnishing variations, and also } { ny it \ 
which would have been lost in the rud lier struggle now st ve 
Our problem is in what way and to what extent 1 ss in the weak 
ened action of natural selection can | ompensated by new agen 
and the latter portion of the article gives his conclusions, which are wel 
worth attention I ther les } sul s ’ 


demnation of our iand policy by Mr. Julian, a tentative discussion ¢f 
the Presidential campaign in the S 
makes a rejoinder to t] rities of s articles on ** Americanisms,” and 


Mr. Story concludes his description of a ** Roman Holiday Twenty ¥ 


Ago” in a less interesting way than he began it. Mark Twain's satirical 
vwccount of ** The Great Revolution in Pi ! Ss} up to |} { 
work, ind the other pure literature of t! ! I nary s 

except Mr. Howells’s ** Lady of the Aroost x mes i 

sant end (to our great satisf yn, for 1 ( ifraid tragedy l 
the poems by | efellow ad Whittier f wl t] f i 





—From a cireular bearing f Caml I ury 22. and signed 
by several ladies whose names are closely identified with Harvard College 
we learn that a number of professors and other instructors in that institu- 
tion have consented to give private tuition to properly-qualified young 
women who desire to pursue advanced studies in Cambridge. Other pro- 
fessors, too much engrossed for teaching, will assist by advice and by lee- 
tures, and **no instruction will be pr led of a lower grade than that 
given “in tl lege. Certificates of the satisfactory pnrsuit of anv courses 
under this scheme will be furnished by the instructors upon examination, 


but it is hoped that the greater number of pupils ** will pursue a four 


vears’ course of study, in which case the certificates for the different 


branches of study will be merged in one, which will be signed by all the 
instructors, and will certifv to the whole course.” This general certifi- 
cate should then represent an amount of study equal to that necessary to 
obtain a di and we suppose it follows that 


oma from the callege now 
) the privileges of the course will be allowed only after as 


I 
admission t 
rigid examinations as those which annually determine the freshman 


class of young men. In this case the plan is another for:n of Girton 








ountry, an 
b ne p ular in the Unit 


the negro on 


longer available for the gratification of 
have developed the new form of p ) supply us with 


Cr msm t 
se bodily sufferings and anguish we 
! 


eect from the 


of publie ** nigger,” wh may 


pleasure from that w l to writhings of the 
the 
sport was invented, or at any 


and enlightened N 


Sai 


African 


under lash. Unfortunately for this ingenious suggestion, the new 


te has been ehi fly deve ope d, in the free 
rth. We fear that nothing short of an inborn love of 


cruel amusements will explain the phenomenon, There is in the spectacle 


thing of the slightest interest in almost all other 


itself absolutely n 


sports there is some rivalry, some stru 


e, or an exhibition of the 


human form brought to a high pitch of muscular perfection ; in this 


there is nothing but a woman, dressed in short skirts, her legs encased ip 
some kind of worsted hose, walking monotonously round a sawdust 
ellipse, about which sit a number of stolid spectators, who every now 


and then break out, apparently without rhyme or reason, into frantic 


applause After walking round a certain number of times she goes off 


into a room, where she falls asleep. After a certain number of days of 
this her feet begin to swell and become painful ; later on she begins, it 
is said, to see visions, and walks round in a sort of dream, like thos 


which people dying of hunger and thirst have ; at 


barely stand upright, and has to be foreed up to her work. 


the 


When she 


mnftinuous 


which makes ¢ 
We e 
, 


allowed in 


in a condition 
life. 
see why such brutal exhibitions as this should be 


finally leaves track she is 


medical attendance a necessity to save her mnfess we cannot 


a civilized 


community. It is nothing more nor less than a public trial by slow tor- 


ture, which does not advance athletic sports in the least ; for the actual 


walking done in these sawdust rings is not, as walking, good for any- 


4 


4,000 quarter miles 


thing. n 3,000 quarter hours is at the rate of 
miles in 24 hours, which, with regular intervals of sleep, anybody can 


of 
If is im- 


Tea 
sn 


do. I[t is in fact, in a new form, a revival of the mediweval torture 


preventing a person from getting his sleep for a long time. 


measurably below prize-fighting, bull-fighting, and a number of other 


cruel sports which the police nowadays break up. The curious part of it 
is that the test lasts so long a time that the gate-money taken in reaches 


can accomplish the 
thos 


a large sum, and a woman may, if she feat, earn a 


small fortune. The subject is one which who are interested in 
woman's rights and in the prevention of ght look into with 


advantage. 


eruelty mi 


“Tl, M.S. Pinafore,” the joint operatic production of Messrs, Gil- 


bert and Sullivan, has achieved at the Standard Theatre a very unusual 


success, and promises to draw crowds for weeks to come. It is, strietly 
speaking, an English opéra bouffe, so far as the libretto is concerned, 
but the Sir Joseph z. 0.2... 
who works his way up, by strict attention to his menial duties as “ office- 
1) 


music is of a different order. orter, 
'y to an attorneys’ firm,” to the proud position of First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ; Captain Corcoran, whose aim it is to be a *‘ really popular com- 
mander”™; the First Lord’s antiphonal chorus of sisters, cousins, and 
aunts ; the cynical Dick Deadeye, Little Buttercup, in fact all the charac- 
ters are bouffe; the world in which they act their parts is inverted, as 
On the 


other hand the music is, in great part, marked rather by its resemblance 


Offenbach would invert it, though without Offenbachian license. 


to than its departure from ordinary standards. Most of the airs are very 
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pretty, and distinguished by a vein of tender sentiment or dramatic pas- 
S| which, ft lirst to last, suggests legitimate Italian opera rather than 
e sch to which ** Barbe Bleue” or ** La Grande Duchesse ” belongs, 
One « d to so much by the French composers ot bouffe music 
for the purpose of giving lightness to their productions, the use of 
nelv-marked waltz-time, is not, we believe, to be found in Mr. Sulli- 
van’s score at all—eertainly seldom if ever But on the whole it would 
cult to say which is the best, the score or the libretto. With re- 

¢ to the presentation at the Standard, the acting and singing, though 


ns What thev ought to be, have pre ved quite eood enouch 


to bring out the strong points of Mr. Whiflin in Sir Joseph 


the « pera. 


has, by common consent, carried off the palm, though his action, for a 
burlesque part, is altogether too quiet for our taste. If there are any 
Listy \ sto bur yu 1e of them probably is that it goes by op- 
posites@and hence it follows that the acting of a part like that of Sir 
J i should be marked by the opposite of that seriousness and decorum 
which may be supposed to be the leading traits in the character bur- 
lesqued—in other words, by a grotesque levity. Levity is, indeed, t} 


natural atmosphere of a bouffe world, and it is in the rapid lapses from 
lofty mock dignity and seriousness to utter levity that half the amuse- 
Mr. lient 


Str Joseph is open to any criticism, it seems to us that 





iffin is actor, but 


he 


0 near ly the serious hypocrite ofa comedy instead of the burlesque 


ment of good bouffe acting lies, an exes 


if his makes 
him te 
naval character invented by the authors. 


} 


Mr. 
but the writer of 


Gilbert, it should not be forgotten, is no English Offenbach, 


several serious plays, which have had first and last a 
fair share of 


well, and 


ciently good to have provoked a discussion, between lovers of plays which 


Success, 


Indeed, he is not only a dramatist, but a poet as 


his dramas have been collected into a book which was suffi- 


can be read and cannot be acted, and devotees of dramas which can be 
acted even though their warmest supporters would shrink from the task 
of re 


ading them, as to whether they could be considered permanent 


udditions to literature or not, whether they do or do not belong to lite- 
rature. ‘*Pygmalion and Galatea” and the ‘*‘ Wicked World” were very 


interest turned so much 


In them the 
as upon the attempt to present to the audience in a dra- 


pretty plays of a novel sort. not 


upon the plot 
matic form the eternal contrast between poetry, or the ideal, and life as it 
is. In the ** Wicked World” we have the pure happiness of fairyland 
contrasted with the evil passions and ambitions of our world ; in ‘* Pyg- 
malion and Galatea” we have the world again seen through the eyes of a 
woman brought to life for the purpose. In these plays the intention of 
the author was serious, though in the execution the line between comedy 
ind burlesque was nearly approached, and in the acting, as a rule (owing 
to the fact that the New York stage affords few actors with suflicient 
delicacy of perception to play Mr. Gilbert’s parts), it was frequently passed 
over, or obliterated altogether. In * Engaged,” now acting with great 
success at the Park, he has written a burlesque which nebody but th 
author of ** Pygmalion and Galatea” and the ‘‘ Wicked World” 


write, for it is a burlesque of precisely that poetical, romantic, and ideal 


couid 


notion of life which those plays were intended to bring out in a half- 
humorous, half-idyllic contrast with pure selfishness, ‘* Engaged” is put 
down on the billsasa ‘* burlesque comedy,” and some notion of the general 
drift of the sentiment of the play may be gathered from the fact that 
it opens with a scene illustrative of the simple virtues of peasant 
life, in which we learn that Angus MacAllister, a lowland Scotch lad of 
a highly emotional and sentimental nature, is supporting Mrs. Mac Far- 
lane, the widowed mother of his intended bride, by throwing passenger 
rains off the neighboring railway in order that the widow may derive a 
livelihood from the custom brought to her house by delayed passen- 
gers. The main plot of the play turns on a Scotch marriage and 
the complications to which this gives rise. The amusement of it is pro- 
duced in great measure by the burlesque struggle in the breasts of the 
dramatis persone between greed for money and romantic love, or, to 
put it more accurately, upon the deliberate sacrifice of love and every 
other pleasing and poetical sentiment, by all the characters under all con- 
all the 
The play-bills are 


ceivable circumstances, to the recognized necessity of having 
money they can get as the sine qué non of existence. 
headed by the following ‘‘ note” : 

‘*The author’s intention in writing this play was to try the effect of 
treating a broadly farcical subject in a grave and earnest spirit, and 
without extravagance in tone, gesture, or costume. It has always been 
found that where the parts were played in accordance with this theory 
the comedy has been eminently successful.” 


It would be rather difficult to imagine the play acted successfully in 
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anv other wav: at the *‘ Park” the acting is 





Agnes Bo rth’s B i nda Tr herve is a remarkab 5 jt fect yy i ‘man 
Mrs. Booth was educated in the old-fashioned tragic school, which, by the 
very slight exaggeration she knows so how to give ies ¢ i 
transformed into burlesque 

The success of the * Pinafore” has stimulated bition of 
managers in all directions, and ire now fairly « irked on a ison 
of Gilbert and Sullivan. xesides a short-lived Pinal it the Ly- 


by the San Francisco Minstrels, 
Trial by Jury” by the same authors, within the past 
brought out at the 


few days the ‘* Sorcerer” has been ; 
with Miss Matilda Scott as A/ive and Mr. W. UL. Lingard as John Welling- 


ton Wells, of the firm of J. Wells & Co, Family Sorcerers. This opera is not 
so amusing as the * Pinafore” (though the dialogue is comical to the last 
degree), nor is the music¢ so taking, b hi is no n why it should 
not, if properly brought out, have a good run ; but there is small hope for 
it at the Pa mdway, where the difficulty is that few of th ompany can 
act and almost none ean sing. Miss Scott, who has a good enough voice 
ard is a thoroughly trained singer, makes no attempt at acting, M1 


Lingard, who is a good actor of very low comedy, must curse the day on 


which he undertook melody, the * Sorcerer” is not. in the 


in the second, it he 
and the 


administration of the family sorcerers’ love-philter to the villagers and 


first act, sufficiently clear to fix the attention ; ‘omes 


situation, after the incantation scene 


distinct enough, and the 


the consequent amatory confusion, is very amusing 


WEISSE’S ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE#* 


WEISSE’S book is on one side a sort of ** epitomic 


1)" encyclopaedia 
as he calls it, of everything interesting which the doct: 


knows, and 
he seems to know something about almost everything. He does not con- 


fine himself to England and America, but expatiates freely through 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and whatever regions 
Thoughts, ideas, lan- 


Students 


know the Greek, Latin, and Arabic languages, 
guages, and literatures act and react on each other, he says. 
of science, art, theology, law, medicine, or mechanics ; teachers, pulpit 
orators, scientists, legislators, journalists, historians, pocts, dramatists, 
and novelists, may here find something about the growth of their respee- 


tive vocabularies. Reformers and their vicissitudes and their persecu- 


Social, religious, scientific, and artistic 


tors are ‘** vividly portrayed.” 
questions literary criticism, metaphysical, spiritual, state, and national 


The reader is led throuch a viste of 


. 


topics are ‘‘ felicitously touched. 
fourteen centuries of linguistic, literary, and biographie progress, only to 
regret that there are not three thousand years of it. Or if an investi- 
gator wishes to examine particular lines of progress an excellent index is 
furnished, and under general headings, such as med/cal, legal, astrono- 
mic, references may be found to the pages where mention is made of 
facts connected with the subject. All these 
off-hand style, and are intended to render the book attractive to the gene- 


matters are handled in an 
ral public. 

It is not in view of anything of this sort that Professor Whitney and 
Charles Sumner and General Grant and Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and 
scores of English and American scholars, statesmen, and divines have 
written letters of encouragement to the author, and that, rising to the 
height of his great argument, he dedicates his work **to the English- 
speaking populations in Europe, America, Asia, Africa, and Oceanica” 
Underneath this light and attractive exterior lies the solid substance of a 
scientific examination of the origin and progress of the English lan- 
guage. Its backbone consists of aseries of tables giving the results of 
an analysis of one hundred and fifty linguistic specimens, beginning with 
the earliest Anglo Saxon and coming down to the present day. The 
author selects a suitable passage and reads until he obtains one hundred 
different words. He then counts the whole number of words read. He 
notes the number of repetitions and of particles, and classifies the words 
In Milton, for exumple, he selects ‘ Para- 


It takes 135 words, making 


according to their derivation. 
dise Lost,’ Book I., beginning with line 115 
19 lines, to give 100 different words. Twenty-six per cent. of the 135 are 
repetitions, and there sre 59 particles Of the 1 words there are 9 
Latin, 27 French, 57 Anglo Saxon, 4 German, 2 Welsh, and 1 Hebrew. 
These words are arranged in columns, with all the facts and figures tabu- 
lated ; and this is the scientific examination of the lan 


rua 


* ‘Ongin, Progress, and Destiny of the English Language and Literatur By John 
A. Weisse, M.D.’ New York: J. W. Bouton. 1579. 


Nation. 





The index reports that ninety ( tables viven | 
ol 1 by p is, andas s S } Anglo-Sax j 
A.D. 4409-1200) the I nceo-Englisl pel A.D. 1200-160 
En A.D. LGUO-1878 

On the bas { 1 ‘ Dr. Weis ! t d f 
language In propel enti | 5 f i f t tl \ 
Saxon was a Teuton ru hn vy Rom \ s t 
N l nimva t r ‘ s t \ N in } i | 
we have been adding little Teutoni ul im Lav Gi N 
manic ever Dr. Wi now tes j ullv : A Saxon 
contains Ob Lbeutoni ) l | | 1 < | 
ton 0 p it I y . i a 
Rou s of Miiton and Shu Mil ! + 
Gre Ml Latin. Dr. Weisse | 1 \I § Shakspetr 
The materials of th La . ! } | vial Ss Way ~ 
tables are made ac in ys ts , NW 
thre saverage 66 >) ¥ na nov s { 
didactie or scientific v Ss or if. on 7, a . 
1G Of all p sb int and I] hav I { rw \\ " t 
19). Ben Jonson has least of the dramat oy ay wr 
Bible has most Anglo-Saxon (78), and tl} New \ k { 
“ded De The Nation st inds In the ¢ ten 3 3 diy 
Bible withits 46,219 a@vds has the largest percenta St). M 
est (26). Of particles Moody and Sankey have t ryvest } 
the Bible has the next (61), Bishop Berkeley ii] ) | 
are collected in a table, so also the verbs, the adjectives, and t uly s 
There are 1,097 nouns, 520 verbs, 445 adjectives, lO7 adverbs, and 113 
particles in the 50 tables of the English period. 2,282 different w s 
are all that are obtained by reading 9,554 words. These and 1} Ke 
observations, enlivened by explanations and predictions, constit the 
body of scientific discussion 

It appears, then, that the book is a collection of curiosities in 
poitions of our vocabulary rather than vthing like what sche : n 
by ascientilic history of our language, Sucha history is based on a biog 
raphy of each word, telling when, whenee, in what spelling, with « 
meaning it is first born into the speech, and givinga narrative of its life 
as it figures in succeeding authors. On this basis an induction of the 


and of each generation and era, mav be 


diction of each notable author, 
made, and the whole brought under general laws of progress. Th: 


those « f Grimm 


stage of such a history is to be found in dictionaries like 


Weigand, and Littré. Completed histories are yet to be noted as deticient 


scientific philology is very young ; but German students will rer 


emb 


the histories of the German speech by Grimm and Schleicher and Scherer 


and English scholars have weleomed an essay in that direction by Oli- 


phant, lately published by Macmillan. But it is not the thing to abuse 
\ thorough tabular 


good work for not being some other kind of work. 


investigation of the kind which Dr. Weisse presents might be of import- 
ance, even if it eannot rightly be called a history of the langu Lure 
It must Dr. Weisse’s investiga 


tion is in the touch-and-go style. an author from 


be confessed, however, that 


To judge of 


literature. 
an exam- 
Serious discussion of the 
Passages 
of that length may be found as different in their proportions in the 
author as the averages of the most different authors. When attention is 


directed tothe New York Observer as having least Anglo-Saxon, and the 


Is Inere quessing 


nation of one hundred words 


style of Chaucer or Milton on that basis is out of the question. 


same 


Bible as having most, one cannot help suspecting a joke. Surely it is 
possible to find one hundred words havinga fair proportion of Bible Eng- 
In Marsh’s * Lee- 


lo-Saxon and other 


*y e } 


lishin any, or almost any, issue of that venerable sheet 
the proportions of Ang 
To obtain the 


tureson the English Language.’ 


words are given for about thirty proportions 
for Webster, his great speech in reply to Hayne is 
we should guess, as Dr Weisse 


ther. 


‘ Paradise Lost,’ * 


examined en- 


tire—as many words, examines in his 
whole bookful of For Shakspere three whole acts 
sre examined; for Milton, a book of L’Allegro,’ and ‘ J] 
Penseroso’; for the New Testament, thirteen chapters from different books. 


authors tog 


Mr. Marsh gives the number of Anglo-Saxon words in each hundred as 
they stand, counting the repetit This method Dr. Weisse belittles ; 
But there are two interesting facts of propor- 


ions, 
he counts no repetitions. 
tion in an author, one the proportion of words as they stand, as given by 
Mr. Marsh, the other the 


} 
r? 


lary, which Dr. Weisse affects to obtain. 


proportion of different words in their vocalu- 

But Dr. Weisse’s method of 
it gives different results in the 
As the 
frequent in Anglo-Saxon words, the longer the pas- 


excluded repetitions has this defect, that 
g¢ tothe length of the passage examined. 


same matter accordin 


repetitions are mor 








The 


the less will be th reentage of Anglo-Saxon. A passage in which 
every i ten words ha ninety-nine per cent. of Anglo-Saxon, 
mity ein each one hundred words eighty per cent., and in each one 
thousand word fty per cent.; so that the real percentage of an author 

’ be given the whole of his works have been examined, or 
till his vocabulary has been exhausted. Mr. Marsh accordingly under- 
tukes t ive this kind of proportion only for those authors of whom 

e have complete concordances, or vocabularies: and he gives it for 
these, of course, by examining the vo ubulary. And for the whole 
lar ve, which Dr. Weisse would reach by summing his scraps of 
tabl Mr. Marsh goes to the diction iry. as, in fact, does Dr. Weisse 
also. 

Dr. Weisse has given the hours he could spare from another profes 
sion to this work for thirty years, but after all he is not a specialist in 
linguistics, and he cannot be trusted in the more difficult niceties of 
English etymology. He takes for his first passage some of the laws of 


Ethelbert as a solitary specimen of the language of the sixth century. 


But these laws in the form in which we have them are from a MS. of the 
twelfth century, and eannot be trusted as linguistic specimens of an 
earlier period. A somewhat similar remark may be made of the next ex- 


tract, from Caedmon, of the real history and linguistie relations of which 
he 
Latin, but f 


Teutonic. 


shows no knowledge Ilis table of it contains five words classed as 


ur of the five, modum, maegna, rice, and ord, are aboriginal 

In the later passages the general division between Teutonic and Ro- 
manic is usually fairly accurate, though doubtful words are set pretty 
regularly in the Romanie columns, Anglo-Saxon Jord, chosen, tslands, 
care, time, law, call, seem, with the doubiful sky, haste, and eloud, are all 
put on the Romanie side, and hardly balanced by p/uck and devi? in the 
Anglo-Saxon of the same tables, which might have been restored to their 
Greek and Latin originals. But Dr. Weisse seems to have taken great pains 
Thus, he finds among his one 
German, Danish, Celtie-Scoteh, Welsh, 
This is the 


least valuable part of the work, and betrays want of familiarity with the 


in assigning the words to special languages. 
hundred words from Shakspere, 
Armoric, and Cornish, as well as Greek, Latin, and French. 
transition forms of early English. The pronominal adjectives, adverbs, 
and conjunctions, for example, the regular descendants of the Anglo- 
Saxon family, are distributed among the Gothic, German, Seandina 
vian, and Celtic languages. Thus, in the Shakspere table, as and so are 
classed as German, such as Scotch, and in the next three tables their is 
classed as Icelandic, than as Gothic. Soon the Romanie side the divi- 
sion to Latin, French, Portuguese, Spanish is freely handled, with an in- 
to into Celtic and Latin. Thus, the so-called 
Armorie words in Shakspere are dicer, herald, from the French ; a little 


clination throw French 


further on affempf is also called Armoric. Tke French column is also 
robbed of very, old English vera: ; claim, old French claimer; cattle, old 
French catel. 

But if what we have called the backbone of Dr. Weisse’s book is a 
little weak, the doctor has the scientific spirit strong. He wishes to im- 
Ife presents impressive tableaux of the expanse 
He shows their probable destiny. The 
English language rules, he says, 318,298,857 souls, about one-fourth the 


prove the estate of man. 
of the English-speaking races. 


population of the earth, and 15,318,370 square miles, about one-fourth of 
the land of the earth 
universal language 


It is destined at no distant period to become the 
Whatever will make it easier even in the slightest 
degree to acquire or to use is an incalculable gain to the human race. 
One obvieus way of making it easier both to acquire and use is to simplify 
the spelling. ‘*No doubt the harmonizing of letter and sound is the im- 
portant literary and scientific question for the English-speaking popula- 
tions.” Dr. Weisse proposes in his preface to show the inconsistency of 
so-called English orthography, to suggest a method to write and print 
English as it is pronounced, and to stimulate the English-speaking mil- 
lions to simplify the writing and printing of their language so as to make 
it a desideratum for universal adoption. Some pages are devoted to 
showing up the badness of our present spelling, and urging its simplifica- 
tion, but a positive exposition of Dr. Weisse’s harmonic method seems 
to be wanting ; we only gather that it consists of added accents, umlaut 


and diagrams. It will ‘‘phonetize English with very little change or 
expense ; involve no confusion either in writing, reading, education, 
will not with books in 
These are brave words. This is a method which is a method 


We only hope that Dr. Weisse may have made it, 


literature, or science, and interfere now our 
libraries.” 
—a medicine indeed. 
in Lord Bacon's phrase, good to take as well as good to work, so that 


children may ery for it. 


N ation. 
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LESSING’S DRAMAS,* 


rlishmen had ever heard of Lessing, inall probability, previously 





ee 1D 

to the representation on the boards of the Haymarket Theatre, in 
or, Baroness of Bruchsal,” an adapta- 
Still more 
important, as contributory to acquaintance with his genius, was William 
Tavlor’s very creditable reproduction of ** Nathan the Wise,” first pub- 
lished in 1791. ‘Fables, Epigrams,’ ete., by 
Mr. Richardson, has won but very little attention 
is the translation of ‘* Minna von Barnhelm,” by Mr. Robert Harvey. 


1786, of ** The Disbanded Officer : 
tion of his ‘* Minna von Barnhelm,” by Mr. James Johnstone 


The prose rendering of his 
; and no less obscure 


For the third time, this favorite comedy accompanied, however, by its 
author’s ** Freethinker” and ‘ Treasure,” companion-plays, appeared in 
We now have, moreover, no fewer than four ver- 
nacular versions of his his 
famous essay, entitled ‘The Education of the Iluman Race,’ and great 


our language in 1888, 


‘TLaokoon, and also, in an English dress, 


part of his spirited * Letters to Pastor Goeze.” As to Lessing himself, 
the excellent biographies by Mr. Sime and Miss Helen Zimmern at last 
preclude all ground for complaint, on the part of the general reader, 
that circumstantial information regarding one of the foremost German 
thinkers and writers of the eighteenth century is not readily available. 
The dramas of Lessing, the unfinished ones apart, comprehend, be- 
sides the nondescript ‘* Nathan the Wise,” three tragedies—‘* Miss Sara 
‘**Emilia Galotti,” and eight comedies 
* The Old Maid,” ** The 
* The Treasure.” and ** Minna 


are offered 


‘* Philotas,” and 
‘The Young Scholar,” 
hater.” ** The Jews,” ‘* The Freethinker,” 
von Barnhelm.” Of all 
hands in the volumes under notice. 

Few if any of these compositions, that which 


Sampson,” 
‘* Damon,” Woman- 


these we translations by various 
is first named excepted, 
are such as to entitle Lessing to a higher than secondary rank among 


dramatists. ‘* Miss Sara Sampson ” could never have gained the popu- 
larity it once enjoyed in Germany, Italy, and France had due heed been 
shown, in appraising it, of the ordinary probabilities of human nature; or, 
in other words, perhaps, if England, where the scene of action is located, 
had not been considered as a region productive of exceedingly peculiar 
people. In ‘* Emilia Galotti,” as has often been observed, everything is 
well-nigh spoilt by the fifth act, not to object that Mar/nelli is much too 
any realm this side of pandemonium. ‘* Philotas,” 
viewed, must now necessarily strike one as hardly 
**Minna von Barn- 


great a villain‘ for 
however formerly 
above the level of morbid rant, and withal puerile. 
helm,” from its localism of tone and interest, belings far too much to 
Germany, and to Germany of the past, for cosmopolitan acceptance. Of 
‘Damon ” and the rest it seems enough to say that any curiosity short 
of insatiable will probably be allayed by skimming one or two of them, 
unless they be read for their incomparably genuine German. It is re- 
markable that Lessing, provided he had an eye in his plays to posterity, 
should from want of prevision have depicted there so much which he 
must have known was soon to become obsolete. Nor have hyperbolically 
extravagant delineations, such as, for example, Damis in ‘*The Young 
Scholar,” their admirers any longer. 

There exist in print at least three rivals of the present capital transla- 
tion of ** Nathan the Wise,” which we owe to the practised skill of Mr. 
R. Dillon Boylan. The lofty tone of philanthropy and liberality which 
pervades this work raises it immeasurably above Lessing’s other dramatic 


efforts—efforts which, with this single reservation, add little to his fame. 


That Father Bouhours, for the asserted fatuousness of querying the 
possibility of esprit in a German, should have incurred the burly and 
obtuse ridicule of Mr. Thomas Carlyle, echoed by many who share his 
idiosynerasy, will move the surprise of no one who appreciates alike the 
nature of esprit and the distinctive traits of typical Caledonianism. To 
Germans, as to Scotchmen, for the most part, while there are peculiar 
charms in the tiresome, the circuitous, and the grotesque, the production 
of the spirifue/, and equally the faculty of cognizing it when produced, 
has, doubtless for the best of reasons, been denied by a wise Providence. 
Heine, in modern days, and Lessing, in days that are past, make up 
assuredly a category of their own ; and yet we conceive that, touching 
the latter, it was wholly because esprit was not more spontaneous to him 
that in the character of a writer of comedy he provokes somnolence so 
much more readily than smiles. We are disposed to speculate, however, 
that, as concerns tragedy, his suecess might have been much greater than 
it was if he had devoted more pains to it, especially in the maturity of 


his powers. 


Lessing. Translated from the German. Edited 


** The Dramatic Works of G. E. 
With a short Memoir by Helen 


by Ernest Bell, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Zimmern.’ 2 vols. London : George Bell & Sons. 1878. 
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Socialism, at the present moment, immediately suggests Germany ; 
ind no student of German literature, or personal observer of German 
domestic life, can wonder at attempts towards their practical association. 
To confine ourselves to books, the state of things necessarily tending to 
such a result is strikingly exhibited therein, as at the hands of scores 
if Lessing’s literary successors, so by Lessing himself, not to go back to 


more remote, 


a date We refer to the altogether too free-and-easy terms 
represented, and closely enough after the life, as subsisting between 
German servants and their masters and mistresses. Wherever such a 
condition of affairs is suffered to establish itself we may lay our account 
with finding, in spite of the presence of monarchy and of nobiliary dis- 
tinctions, that an impatience of social inferiority, with aspirations after 
social isocracy and socialism in all its protean aspects, will m time 
assert itself. But the subject is one which we cannot pursue here. 

Mr. Ernest Bell and his coadjutors have executed their task in a con- 
spicuously praiseworthy manner. By way of amending their translations 
we could do little more than propose, here and there, something a trifle 
more nearly equivalent to the original. Over and above occasional very 
faulty and perplexing punctuation, printer’s mistakes which have escaped 
the editor are such as, in the Tragedies : ‘* Love always plays [supply 
them| the worst of tricks,” p. 145; 
and, in the Comedies: **the right [read s/ghf] of a friend,” p. 5; ‘a 
wedded friend [read fiend],” p. 83; ‘‘how easy [read easy] people 
might have fancied,” ete., p. 170. Slight 
observed at pp. 82 and 94 of the first volume, and at p. 35 of the second. 
Instances of bad and questionable English are, unfortunately. common. 
Noticeable are: ‘*Tell me, who did you get to write it 7": ‘It 
daughter, not me, whom she spared”; ‘‘very vexed”; 


“my own [read on/y] son,” p. 151 ; 


easual omissions we have 


was her 
**some new rub- 
*s ** Where- 


bishing volume”; ‘* However do you come on this nonsense 7 


ever did I put it 7°; ‘* Whatever has come into your head 7°; ‘* Whoever 


would have let himself dream of it 7’; ‘* Does a marriage come about in 


any house whatever, without the /ékes of us ?’; ‘‘you and the /Jikes of 


you”; ‘‘directly” for as soon as; and * trouble” for trouble yourself. 


Illustrated. (London, Paris, and New York : 


4to, pp. 252, xxxvi.)—This volume is the first 


The Magazine of Art. 
Cassell. Petter & Galpin. 
collected and bound-up series of numbers of the above-named newly- 
founded monthly. It is printed without separate headings to the differ- 
ent numbers, so that the volume seems at first to be one complete publi- 
cation ; a unit and not a collection of units. But further examination 
proves that it consists of nine monthly parts, beginning with May, 1878, 
and ending with January, 1879. There are nine papers on the Paris Ex- 
hibition, quite fully illustrated with wood-cuts of several of the buildings 
and of pictures and statues and works of decorative art which were con- 
with portraits, has 


tained in it. A series of letters on ** Living Artists,” 


interest as an addition to our biographical dictionaries. Elsewhere, under 
various headings, are good bits of information, as where, under ** Etching 
in England,” something positive is told the reader about Mr. Haden and 
Mr. Whistler. In general the book may be described as a very judicious 
attempt to popularize sound ideas and trustworthy information about 
the fine arts. The field is so vast that every such periodical, trying to 
keep up with the interests of the day and to treat also of some subjects of 
permanent interest, is sure to seem fragmentary and even superficial 
when collected in its annual or semi-annual volume. That cannot be 
avoided. Artistic periodicals, when bound up and stood on our shelves, 
become books of reference ; firstly, for the past record of the times they 
represent, and, secondly, for those statements of general fact and prin- 
ciple which they contain, and which may not be at hand in another 
shape. But for these purposes they need full indices. The splendid set of 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts has no indices at all in the separate volumes; its 
first series has a fairly complete and fairly accurate index in two volumes 
or rather two separate indices, each for a certain part of the series), but 
the new set has reached its eighteenth bound volume now with never an 
index, and none as yet advertised. This is all wrong; for, again, it is 
only as a book of reference that a bound set of a periodical can claim 
much value and importance; people will not make it their common even- 
ing reading. The volume before us of the Magazine of Art has a classi- 
fied contents and list of plates, but no index properly so called. 





The Speaking Telephone, Electric Light, and Other Recent Inventions. 


By George B. Prescott. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.  1879.)—This 


book will be discovered upon examination to be a republication of * The 
Speaking Telephone, Talking Phonograph, and Other Novelties,’ by the 





Nation. 


same author, published in 1878. The 





new volume contains two hundred 


r three 


pages of added matter, and omits two pages of Mr. Dickerson’ 


brilliant argument in the Quadruplex case, which formed a part of t1 
introduction in the original work. The acknowledgment of indebt 

to Mr. Dickerson contained in the original preface is also omitted, and 
the author’s characteristic avoidance ef quotation-marks is again not 
able. In the first paragraph of the addenda Mr. Pres SUVs As the 
introduction of new matter in its proper place in the old ipters w l 
necessarily lead to some inconvenience, we have concluded to embr 
what we now have to say in a new chapter, althou in a g 

general arrangement will by this means be somewhat broken up"; which 
seems to mean that the author was not willing to undergo t) inne 
venience” of rewriting the book and introducing the new matter i 
proper place. 

The new edition is well printed on fine paper and profusely 
trated It needs no reading bet wi | nes to see tha t of it 
is to convey the author’s solution of ** the question as to wl we a 
indebted for the telephone,” to cite the language of the preface. This is 
(page 217), that ‘**whether or not Professor Bell inven 1 the teley 
independently of Mr. Gray” the author has ** no meat lvir buat 
that Bell was not the first inventor” the author thinks ‘*the faets 
clusively show.” As the owners of the Bell patents have commences 
litigation for the enforcement of their alleged rights, it mav be as we 
postpone an acceptance of the author’s conclusion until tl facts hay 


been determined by the courts. 


The Return of the Native. By Thomas Hardy. (New York : Henry 


Holt & Co. 1878)—Mr. Hardy’s latest novel is another of his ps 
studies—for they are nothing else—in rustic English life, whose ] ‘ 
he understands so well. It is said that he was reared upon a heath, and 
he should therefore have been at home in selecting such a place as | ! 
in Wessex, for his scene of action After he has written a few s s 
even the most original author will begin reproduce, In the * Return 
of the Native’ some of the author's favorites reappear, wi h changes ay 


propriate to their environments, ro be a heroine in Hardy's works is to 


be, in some measure, faithless, and Eustacia Vye, of the prest nt Vol- 


ume, is no exception ; while the results of pertidy prove more d 


than heretofore. Eustacia isa woman of extreme beauty, of a certain 
sinister sort, possessed with a devouring yet petty ambition t bette 

her condition.” She has set her mind upon town life as her proper 
sphere, and adopts all measures to secure a husband in order to escape 
the hated solitude of Egdon heath. Casting off one lover as heartless as 
herself, she manages to win the hand and, worse for him, the heart 
of the ** native,” a young jeweller just returned from Paris. By decep- 


tion of the most exasperating kind she gradually estranges her husband 


Though Hardy’s novels are not the place to look for 


from his mother. 
it, there is much genuine pathos in this mother’s grief and ultimate death 
of a broken heart. The intimacy between Eustacia and her former lover, 


reinstated in her favor now that 
separation of husband and wife ensues. 
Wildeve, her paramour, but on the very 
After her death and that of 


both are married, is discovered, and a 
She determines to run off wit! 
choosing the 


her 


» reward the 


night appointed, 
lover the 


de- 


ly have 


lesser evil, drowns herself, 
story is provokingly prolonged to enable the author i 
serving. If he had intended to point a would 


stopped his story at the climax. As it is, 


moral he Wwist 
the happy termination by no 
uch physical 
of those 


means compensates the sense of regret for the loss of so m 


beauty, evil as it was, in Eustacia’s drowning. This woman, on 
who may be presumed to be guilty till they are proved innocent, reminds 
one forcibly of Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. What Mr. Saintsbury says of 
the latter will apply here: ‘A woman who happens to unite strong 
aspirations after luxury in both senses of the word with a superficial 
sensibility and utter heartlessness, and an incurable vulgarity of mind.” 

Mr. Hardy has before this been criticised for putting archaic and ob- 
solete language into the mouths of his humbler characters, but that is a 
matter between him and philologists. We should like to ask him, how- 
ever, if it is possible that at the present day manikins of wax are still 
used for uncanny purposes, even in the remotest parts of England, One 
very effective scene is made out of such an incident, which is cugious, 
if true, as there is ground to suspect it is not. A map precedes the title- 
page which neither elucidates the plot nor embellishes the volume. 


Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschung. Fin Beitrag zur mont- 


nentalen Geographie, Geschichte und Chronologie der Assyrer. Von 
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> — IN ; »m. vill. OOH. (G 1: IS78: |) with the cuneiform texts, he has been able to defend himself generally 
In F I \ (j i su ss against the misapprehensions of his critic, but he has n 
i don his i L spirit which is commendable. Ilis interrogations, 
ind exclamations, and ‘spaced words, and /iferee majuse , and 
| miempt for the statements of his adversary become weari 
) ; | ) nough. The great merit of the work, however, is in its geographi- 
ions. It is the best source of information as to the positi 
| i of the Muski (Meshech), Tabal (Tubal), Nairi. Patin, the 
|" i \ ! t ‘ ( itt litt t s), and Kummukh (Cc ommagene , as discoverable by coll 
, historical inscriptions. nother especially valuable portion 
1 discussion of the question, Who was Pul, King of. Assyria? It 
. itisfactory to find that Schrader does not admit any such violent 
break in the eponym chronology of Assyria as Oppert assumes, but ac- 
. Gru id’s * Neu pts the plain st ‘ments of Jewish and Assyrian writers, and decide 
I ’ ! \ | | ilfu ted, It) edare- | that King Pul. if such a king existed at all, must have been identical with 
\ssvi ; | i tted Tiglath-Pileser. Although it presents its own chronological difficultie 
\ but f ] ese is theory, which supposes the Biblical Pul of Assyria, the Chaldear 
, he G ~ ler, ho ; Lin i- | Phulus of Alexander Polvhistor, the Babylonian Porus of the Ptelemai 
j i ! ! Canon, to be the original and popular name of the officer who, on taking 
f is Dr. Schrad y work s | violent possession of the throne, assumed the official name of Tuklat- 
! tred | Vv} Gu id’s O1 habal-asar (Tiglath-Pileser), certainly is much more probable than that 
| } ' - George Smith, which requires us to duplicate the names of half a 
Lat vhich is 1 \ Ila edia in if dozen kings of Israel and Damascus, or that of Oppert, which violently 
Ilaving { ly V Gu | of great familiarity © interjects half a century into the canon. 
appt P) A/), ti) | » \V ee p Y (- Have vou read ** Pomona’s Bripa. Tru 
Recent Fuotcations, » VVestermann & O., | the latest 
— scion * RUDDER GRANGE” STORY, 
ares in SCRIBNER for March, and ** Pot PAINLI 
h , j ; J | ION of their Cure.” Epwarp BrELLAMY's story in SCRIBNI 
9 for February ? 
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